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“CONNIE,” a GABA GIRL 

















Says BEST & COMPANY, New York, of these debutante mannequins by GABA: “I think they are a tremendous im- 
provement over the others now on the market. | like their faces and the finish of the figures. The positions of the 
arms are particularly good and they are interchangeable. The figures are very well balanced and do not require 


a plate regardless of the heel of the shoe used.” 


PALMENBERG DISPLAY EQUIPMENT, INC. 


530 SEVENTH AVENUE, AT 39TH STREET, NEW YORK City 
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It’s “Cotton Time” in America, which 
means, “It’s time to dock the Cotton 
Show Boat.” Nineteen hundred thirty- 
three saw many “Cotton” show boats, 
but the most effective window presen- 
tation that came to our attention is 
the Arthur J. Harper, ‘“Howland’s 
Show Boat,’ Bridgeport, Conn. The 
entire boat, as well as the scenic and 
water effects, is produced of cotton 
fabrics. The dark background serves 
to accentuate the presentation by dis- 
piay concentration—a very important 
fundamental in modern display work. 
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“A PANACEA FOR = 1934 
WINDOW ILLS—MORE EF- 
FORT! MORE. THOUGHT! 
MORE PLANNING! MORE 
RESULTS! WITH SIMPLIC- 
ITY OF DISPLAY PRESEN- 
TATIONS AS A GUIDE.” 


HAROLD A. BIDWELL. 
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ARIZONA—Codd Advertising Service, 16 North Scott St., Tucson. 


Include Tucson in your next campaign. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BUFFALO, N. Y¥Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 Pear] 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
Utica, Poughkeepsie, Binghamton, and Erie, Pa. 





BUFFALO AND VICINITY—Victory Sign and Display Studios, 
39 W. Chippewa St. First-class window installation service at reason- 
able rates. Large and reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 129 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, John Sanders, General Manager. A modern 
display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. Estab- 
lished 14 years ago. 




















CINCINNATI. 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare Rd., 
Cleveland Heights. . Window installations that sell goods and house- 
to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of the 
Cleveland market. 


CODY, WY0O.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Advertising Co., Union 
Bank Bldg. A modern service that satisfies its clients. A trial will 
convince you. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 








I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 


TA IRE 








PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. llth 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Covering. Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, Northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





STAUNTON, VA.—Frank B. Holt, Advertising and Display. Sat- 
isfactory service for Western Virginia. Write for map. 





VERMONT—Hope Advertising Service, 6 Cliff St., Orleans. 
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Hitting On All Eight? 


By ELTON PEASE 


President, Standard Show Card Service, Inc. 


Last fall when talking before a group of 
retail merchants in Toledo, Ohio, the ques- 
tion was asked from the floor, “What is the 
most important factor in successful retail 
selling?” The question took me off my feet 
—it’s a tough one for any advertising or 
merchandising man to answer, but I quickly 
recalled the answer given Strong, the presi- 
dent of the Buick Motor Car Company, when 
he was asked, “Which is the most important 
part of an automobile?” His reply was, “The 
most important part or factor of anything 
is the faulty part—the part that isn’t just 
exactly right.” 


Isn’t the same true in retail selling? Even 
as individuals we go along, not the least 
bit concerned about our own bodies, just as 
long as nothing seems to be wrong—but the 
minute a tooth aches, or the liver becomes a 
little lazy, isn’t it surprising how tremen- 
dously important that part of the anatomy 
becomes ? 


All of us a few years ago were sailing 
along smoothly—nothing was wrong with 
business—we all felt as though we were 
“master merchandisers,” and then we started 
skidding—everybody panicky—and soon we 
realized something was wrong with the old 
business machine—and you'll agree with me 
that most of the faults were in the “cylin- 
ders of selling”’—they were out of timing— 
full of carbon—and merchants started to 
overhaul these “selling cylinders.” 

What are the eight cylinders of selling? 
I'll name them for you—not with any at- 
tempt to list them according to importance 
—one weak cylinder slows up the motor— 
each one is of equal importance to success- 
ful functioning of any motor of any business. 


The Selection and Salability of Merchan- 
dise—With the view to making money in 
business, we are guided by two factors in 
buying. First, we buy the staple merchan- 
dise we know our customers need. Sec- 
ond, we buy the other things we are sure 
we can sell at a profit. The merchants who 
are making the most money today are not 
devoting their entire time and thought to 
the buying and selling of staples, but are 
giving considerable thought to the buying 
and selling of specialty items—the non- 


Chicago, Ill. 


staple items that can be profitably merchan- 
dised. You must keep uppermost in mind 
that unlike staple merchandise, specialty 
items must be sold—the demand must be 
created and therefore one must know how 
to do a good job of selling. Let me give 
you just a few important rules on the buying 
and selling of specialty items. 


Keep in mind always that “the item itself 
must be its own best salesman”—I can not 
over-emphasize the importance of that rule. 
In other words, it must have sales appeal on 
first sight—it must be attractive—colorful— 
styleful—new—timely—seasonal and offered 
at a price that instantly reflects value with- 
out the aid of comparison with what the 
same or similar item would sell for else- 
where. Or it may be an item of staple need 
and a better value than offered any other 
place in your shopping area. 


Too many merchants when buying are 
thinking in terms of discounts, quantities, 
payment time, delivery, etc., instead of think- 
ing of Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Brown, the chil- 





THE EIGHT CYLINDERS 
OF SELLING 
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The selection and salability of 
merchandise 
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Store organization and personnel 
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Store appearance—inside and outside 
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Planned selling 
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Advertising 
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Window Displays 
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Interior Displays 
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Survey and customer contacts 








dren, etc. Don’t think, “Do I need it?” but 
instead, “Can it be sold—is there a market 
for the item—or can a market be created 
without advertising cost that will absorb the 
small profit.” I am not talking about loss 
leaders or customer bait—I’m talking about 
non-staple items that can be bought and sold 
at a profit. This profit, however, should 
result in quick turnover more so than 
through long margin. Naturally, these spe- 
cialty items will bring people into the store 
and should be such a value as to impress 
every customer with the fact that it is typical 
of the store-wide values you offer. Here are 
five rules I want to leave with you on buying 
specialty items. 

1. Buy enough to do a good job of selling. 
When you are satisfied it is a good item, go 
into it with courage and confidence. Don’t 
buy three or six and put them on the table 
—or in the corner of the window and expect 
results. Buy enough to make a good win- 
dow and interior display—enough so that 
the mass display can work on the psychology 
of selling. 

2. Be careful about reordering—specialty 
items usually quickly reach the saturation 
point of sale. I’d rather have my money 
working on new items and say “all gone” to 
a few customers than have it tied up on a 
reorder just to pick up the few delayed sales. 


3. Give the customer the benefit of your 
good buy. Keep faith with the manufacturer 
and jobber. You're only kidding yourself 
when you get a price benefit and then put 
the items in stock at the regular larger profit 
price. 

4. Always feature these specialty items at 
odd prices. Odd pricing naturally suggests 
close pricing. 

5. Do not try to specialize on any item 
that requires personal explanation or demon- 
stration. I repeat, the item itself—and price 
—should be a complete sales story. 


It is well also to avoid self-competitive 
items—I mean do not feature items that may 
“rob” you of a sale of higher priced mer- 
chandise. There are times, however, when 
a special on sport goods, electrical appli- 
ances or other staple items will lead to the 
sale of high-priced items. Always remem- 
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ber that value must be coupled with satis- 
faction; never feature any specialty mer- 
chandise that does not fulfill customer ex- 
pectations regardless of how low the price 
may be. 

Now let us put the final touch on this 
cylinder by reading the exact words of Fred 
L. Tompkins, vice-president of Liggetts: 
“The trouble with many independent re- 
tailers is they still have too much faith in 
buying from price angle. They spend 75 per 
cent of their time buying and only 25 per 
cent of their time selling. Selling—mer- 
chandising the goods—presenting the mer- 
chandise in an appealing way to the custom- 
ers through windows with talking signs and 
sales posters, with counter displays to tie in 
windows—that’s what makes business hum.” 
and Personnel.—Let 
me say just one thing: Unless customers are 
served promptly, courteously and _intelli- 
gently, they will trade at your store only 
when they can’t buy what they want some 
other place—and even then some _ people 
would rather go without it. Whether your 
business is a two or twenty-man store, store 
organization and sales meetings are very 
important. Store organization brings more 
brain power into the business. It distrib- 
utes duties and responsibilities and the em- 
ployee who can not shoulder responsibility 
certainly is not worthy of his hire. Store 
organization can be summed up in five 
words: Analyze, organize, deputize, train, 
and supervise. In other words, study the 
work to be done—group the things to be 
done—make some one person responsible for 
each group—teach each person how to do 
his or her work—and then check up to see 
if the work is done properly and at the 
right time. Sales training particularly is 
very important. 

The first requisite of a good salesman is 
his or her ability to increase the unit of 


Store Organization 


—There’s more than one way to talk 
about COTTON displays. This, 1933, 
Cotton presentation proved very suc- 
cessful for the Wm. H. Block Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. A. J. Roeder, 
decorator. The entire back is hung 
in black velour curtains. The planta- 
tion scene is painted in natural colors 
and framed in silver. The Cotton cap- 
tion, as well as the vase of Cotton 
balls, is real Cotton— 


evidence of self-gain but 
customer-gain. There are two ways to in- 
crease the unit of sale. First, through the 
sale of higher priced merchandise. Second, 
the sale of extra items. There is a right 
way for both and I am going to give you 
my ideas of the correct way to increase the 
unit of sale. 


sale without 


When a customer asks for an inexpensive 
item, “something for about $1,” this in- 
formation is usually just an idea and does 
not necessarily mean it’s all he has in his 
pocket. Now then, “happen” to find a more 
expensive item first, hand it to the customer, 
keep on looking for the dollar item, but keep 
on talking about the more expensive item. 
Let the customer get the feel of it and under- 
stand its qualities, but don’t stand there try- 
ing to force the sale. After a few seconds, 
hand the customer the $1 item—let the cus- 
tomer compare the quality and then abide 
by his decision without further sales pres- 
sure. This same idea can be followed in the 
sale of many items—and it’s surprising how 
many times you will make the high-priced 
sale which means more satisfaction to the 
customer and more profit to the store. _ 


Here is my idea of suggesting the sale of 
extra items. This so-called related item 
selling plan has been badly abused, and many 


firms have even discarded the practice be- 
cause they thought only in terms of imme- 
diate extra sales which in my opinion is the 
secondary reason for this type of selling. 


When a lady buys, for example, a can of 
enamel, it’s “murder” to say, “How about a 
brush?” or to ask any question, simply wait- 
ing for her to say “not today.” This ever- 
lasting suggested selling will drive away 
many customers. Do it this way: After the 
paint has been selected, complete the sale and 
as you are wrapping the purchase and mak- 
ing change, tell her about the brushes you 
have for this special work—emphasize the 
features, the price, etc. Don’t ever ask her 
to buy. Now here’s the real thought back 
of this kind of selling: You are advertising 
your merchandise, you are giving her some- 
thing to think about and it’s a 100 to 1 bet 
that whenever she needs a brush of any kind 
she’ll come back to your store. Every time 
a sale is made you should capitalize on the 
few minutes with a customer after the sale 
is made and before she leaves the store. 
You'll find this “advertising selling” far 
more profitable than talking about the 
weather or asking about Aunt Lucy’s sciatic. 





I believe a year ago I told of one case 
where the unit of sale was increased from 
28 cents to 90 cents simply because the sales- 
people had been properly trained on how to 
sell higher priced merchandise, related items, 
and the proper way to suggest to the cus- 
tomer how to spend more money without 
Mrs. Consumer being conscious of what 
you're trying to do. Always keep in mind, 
the best time to sell is when people are in 
your store with their pocketbooks open. 

Store Appearance Outside and Inside.— 
What is the first impression one gets of 
your store as he approaches the store front 
—the doorway—and inside? 


[Continued in March Issue] 
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What’s New In Display 


First, let me ask that you bear these facts 
in mind—87 per cent of sales are influenced 
through sight; the mind thinks in pictures, 
not words. Display directly affects most 
important factors of good merchandising 
and operating. On store interiors, it not 
only contrels physical experience but as- 
sists to direct traffic, increase turnover, re- 
duce shrinkage, enthuse salespeople and as- 
sists with ensemble selling and inventory 
control. And, as the new Cadillac billboards 
remind us, “Progress Means Change.” 

In preparing for this talk, I did not rely 
on my own experience and observations. I 
conducted a survey through stores from 
coast to coast, receiving written reports, also 
facts from discussions, with sources of de- 
sign, merchandise and promotion. From this 
vast group of information, we tabulated the 
summaries which are used as the basis for 
this review. These should be of interest as 
a matter of confirming to you a trend or 
development for improved merchandise pres- 
entation. 

Summary No. 1.—During the last two or 
three years, major executives of most stores 
have interested themselves definitely with 
new factors that might help increase sales— 
at lowest costs. Display ... thus came in 
for greater study and consideration. The 
tops of stores became more concerned, in- 
vestigated more ideas, sought them every- 
where, and made more of them effective in 
their own stores. Results were studied 
closely and results encouraged stores to fur- 
ther improve and develop both window and 
interior displays. Necessity was the mother 
of invention and the change can only be 
interpreted as progress. Therefore, the first 
new thing about display is more serious 
thinking and improved definite action en- 
couraged by major executives. 

Summary No. 2—In the window. We have 
definitely shifted from the grand, ornate, 
carved, ballroom type of setting to those 
of smart simplicity, which really silhouette 
the merchandise shown. These new settings 
are not only smart, modern and efficient but 
are also being constructed so that they are 
flexible and easily adjusted to different 
forms and shapes. 

We are learning that the change of setting 
ence every year or two, or each season, is 
not sufficient. Settings .are changed to. reveal 
new atmosphere. and to. dramatize each ma- 
jor event.. More large illustrations of photo- 
graphic or poster type that describe or 
dramatize the style or utility of the mer- 
chandise shown are being used directly on 
or in front of smart, simple, modern set- 
tings. 

We have learned that windows must not 
only advertise to the pedestrian but also to 
the motor car, bus or street car traffic as 
well. Thus our ideas must be illustrated and 
described in a manner that will project to 


By W. L. STENSGAARD 


President, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates 


Chicago, III. 


a much greater distance than was hereto- 
fore considered necessary. 

Confusion in display presentation, caused 
by unrelated decorations, design, flowers, 
fancy fixtures, etc., are out. Flexible plat- 
eaus, neatly covered boxes of various forms 
and shapes, as well as panels, supplant the 
old order of display equipment. For in- 
stance, we have learned that a much more 
effective arrangement was possible than by 
using what appeared to be a forest of dis- 
play stands, which only confused the lines 
and styles of the merchandise itself. 

There is a trend towards more lifelike 
humor in display posters, either in flat col- 
ors or bright, chalk outline effects on dark 
color backgrounds. Such art work is diff- 
cult to handle smartly and, unless it is done 
professionally, I would not recommend its 
use. 

Using a series of windows to dramatize 
a promotion is becoming more popular. For 
instance, you have no doubt noticed a series 
of windows devoted by some of the stores 
recently in dramatizing quality comparisons. 
These have proven very effective. A series 
of windows devoted to school openings, each 
portraying the various steps of education, 
from kindergarten to college, and showing 
the proper merchandise for eack group. In 
advance of summer vacation, a series of 
windows have been devoted.to the theme, 
“I Love the Great Outdoors,” and, with the 
use of a sub-heading, you create an idea 
for many distinct promotions, thus involv- 
ing many departments and causing unusual 
interest and season sales results, plus greater 
effort to ensemble selling. 

Another subject might be a series of win- 
dows devoted to “The Electrical Home,” an- 
other, “When You Entertain,’ which could 
depict an entire evening or week end from 
the time the guests arrive until they leave, 
thus involving most every room of the house 
and many lines of merchandise. Your imag- 
ination will help you think of many others, 
I am sure. I predict this type of promotion 
will become much more popular during the 
year, but it requires advance planning and 
real showmanship, plus reasonable appropri- 
ation. If properly handled and executed, it 
should justify its cost. 

Color for display settings resolves itself 
to the use of neutral tones, with accent in- 
cluded only in the posters or permitting the 
merchandise itself to serve in the more pro- 
nounced manner. As we know, the use of 
color is as dangerous as the surgeon’s knife, 
unless skilfully applied by those experienced 
in its use and effects. Color can quickly 
depreciate the value apparent in merchan- 
dise, or it can assist greatly to improve the 
eye value of goods shown. 

Summary No. 3.—Store interiors. The 
old law and order of too much regulation, 
standardization and uniformity is giving 


way to one more interesting and not so sym- 
metrical. Sections and shapes are designed 
to tie up with windows or advertising 
themes. Sections and departments are de- 
signed and treated to illustrate a theme that 
can be dramatized as style news; thus we 
create a dual interest, because the mind 
really thinks in pictures, and the more com- 
pletely we convey an idea the more quickly 
it can be sold. These new, interesting sec- 
tions are, in most cases, designed so that 
they are flexible and properties can be sal- 
vaged. Thus changes can be made quickly, 
without confusion, loss of original properties 
and time. 

Such sections are highly seasonal and re- 
quire attention and changes, as do your win- 
dows. The store of today is no longer an 
exhibit of the finest walnut, ebony, or carv- 
ings, but is a distinct setup to dramatize 
seasonal ideas and merchandise. In other 
words, we do throughout the year somewhat 
as we do at Christmas, except that we fit 
each promotion or section into a distinct 
promotion season and department. 


A word of warning! We are, no doubt, on 
the threshold of better times and expanded 
pocketbooks. History proves that as wealth 
expands, we turn from the simple to the 
gaudy, elaborate, filigree ideas. We begin 
thinking in terms of pomp and the royalty of 
ancient kings. I trust this so-called “de- 
pression” or “mother of invention” will have 
taught us the advantages of smart, modern, 
well-organized and well-executed simplicity, 
and that modern promotion that is success- 
ful consists of continued intelligent dram- 
atization. 

Let us discontinue this tremendous ex- 
perimentation in display and promotion and 
use more of the smart, practical ideas and 
plans which, I am sure, through greater ap- 
plication, have ample room for improvement. 
Remember, merchandise presentation in your 
windows and in your store control the final 
impressions by which your customers buy 
and by which, to a great extent, they estab- 
lish the values and service you offer. Dis- 
play is, without doubt, the most difficult ad- 
vertising medium to control efficiently. It 
costs far less per thousand circulation than 
any other publicity medium known and, be- 
cause of its interest and importance, I pre- 
dict it will receive more attention, greater 
appropriations, and thus develop, from this 
point on, more rapidly than any other ad- 
vertising medium. Display can be respon- 
sible for improving results: from all other’ 
advertising investments. 


Let me suggest for 1934 you improve every 
phase of dispiay, thus appéaling more defi- 
nitely to the sense of ‘sight which influences, 
to the greatest extent, every purchase. Let 
this be your slogan—“Visual-eyes .. . Anal- 
eyes ... Dramat-eyes.” 
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Something Radical In 
Jewelry Display 


> al 


There’s an old Chinese proverb which says 
that “One picture is worth ten thousand 
words.” That’s just the reason we today 
have the modern store window, for it affords 
a golden opportunity to picture the mer- 
chandise and get across to the passing 
crowds a story which thousands of words 
could not tell. 

The picture in the modern store window is 
a living picture—a display of the merchan- 

















In creating distinctive window 

pictures, a radical departure from 

accepted standards is often 
justified. 








dise itself. Naturally, much depends on the 
manner of framing, so to speak; what the 
background should be or should not be. The 
picture must be pleasing. But after all is 
said and done, the value of any window dis- 
play lies in its selling power. It must draw 
people into the store. Jt must have told its 
story so convincingly that these people actu- 
ally purchase the goods displayed. 

In creating distinctive window pictures, 
which better provide an index to the char- 


By EDWIN F. PETERS 
Hess %& Culbertson 
St. Louis, Mo. 











AN OLD CHINESE PROVERB 
READS 
1 PICTURE 
is worth 


10,000 WORDS 











acter of the store, a radical departure from 
accepted standards is often justified. The 
new backgrounds and new method of dis- 
play now employed in the windows of Hess 
& Culbertson Jewelry Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., represent just such a departure from 
the tried and ancient formulas. Any devia- 
tion from the ordinary produces a_ shock. 
The force of this shock varies directly with 
the degree of departure from routine paths. 
And because the “shock” in this instance 

















Merchandise displayed in the 


window in ‘“‘mass’ formation 
often tends to create an im- 


pression of cheapness. 











proved successful, evoking considerable fa- 
vorable comment, I have been asked to dis- 
cuss in these columns the “mechanics” of 
these displays. It is my thought that the 
outline of this display will enable others to 
produce sales results quite as substantial 
and, consequently, satisfactory, as enjoyed 
by our store in St. Louis. 

To really make a unique display of jew- 
elry is, at best, a most difficult task. The 








There is one more important 

note in the proper display of 

merchandise—that note is sim- 
plicity. 








articles displayed are generally small and 
one must rely upon mass treatment, or un- 
usual grouping effects—and display in the 
miass very often tends to create an impres- 
sion of cheapness, rather than the desire to 
go inside and buy. My idea, therefore, was 
to wtilize unusual groupings with somewhat 
revolutionary backgrounds that would lend 
emphasis to the beauty of the merchandise 
displayed. 

So, out went the dark background idea! 
We employed instead a white background 
with a chromium trim. The results were 
startling. The beauty of our merchandise 
was so emphasized that the crowds were in- 
duced to stop and look. They not only 
looked, but they came in and bought! The 
shock had justified itself. And, incidentally, 
a decidedly worth while economy in ade- 
quate illumination was effected. 

Still another problem that is ever present 
when the display of jewelry is involved is 
the time element. Frequent changes of dis- 
play are vitally important. And so it was 
that another radical departure from routine 
procedure was suggested—movable units to 


—The section of the jewelry display 
on the left shows the actual method 
of construction. The display platforms 
are arranged on pivots which enable 
the decorator to turn each individual 
unit for merchandising. This method 
of jewelry window merchandising 
gives the jewelry store a system of 
unit displays which enables them to 
more adequately solve the problem 
of merchandise dramatization—a line 
of jewelry cannot be dramatized if it 
must be shown in connection with 
other lines of goods— 
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— This view of a section of the Hess 
& Culbertson display front, shows how 
effectively the unit system of indi- 
vidual jewelry displays operate. Each 
section of the entire front is indeed a 
separate unit; each unit has become a 
separate display. It doesn’t matter 
how foreign the merchandise in ad- 
joining units may be, the impression 
of individual displays is maintained 
because the customer sees but one 
unit at a time— 


permit of the building of displays back of 
the window, these displays in the making, 
facing the displayman as later they were to 
face the customer. 

To accomplish this, I arranged to deal in 
units, each unit consisting of two 34-inch 
veneer discs, one of these discs measuring 
34 inches in diameter with center pin and 
three skids, the other being the face disc and 
measuring 36 inches in diameter. To this 
face disc is attached a semi-circular section 
of background 4 feet in height [see illus- 
tration]. The lower or base disc is securely 
fastened to the floor of the window that the 
upper or face disc may be revolved with 
ease. The construction of these units re- 
quired very little outlay and, frankly, the 
photograph does not do the display justice. 
However, while the contrasts may not be 
fully appreciated in the photograph, the fact 
remains they do exist in the displays’ in a 
very pleasing manner. 

There is one more important note in the 
proper display of jewelry, and that is, sim- 
plicity. One must always see to it that the 
utmost simplicity prevails throughout the 
display. In our case, we employ a good 
many pedestals and stands, which we make 
in our own shop. These stands and ped- 
estals are covered with various types of 
metals and papers in colors to harmonize 
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with the background trim. In the display 
illustrated, the metal paper is corrugated 
and in silver finish. The pedestals are of 
various heights and shapes, although the 
present display naturally permits of only a 
limited use of other than cylindrical shapes. 

In conjunction with these pedestals and 
stands of our own making, we have em- 
ployed to decided advantage some metal and 
glass units of measuregraph design and 
manufacture. It is with these that a par- 
ticularly attractive lighting effect can he 
secured. 

But, regardless of the type of display or 
the background utilized, we do not for a 
single moment lose sight of the test of any 
window display—does it sell goods? And 
because our windows are meeting this test 
in so positive a fashion, I am prompted to 
recommend occasional experiments in dis- 
plays somewhat orthodox. 





Palmenberg Display Rooms 
and Mannequin Salon 


T. C. Palmenberg, the third of the line of 
*almenbergs, with deep regard for the past 
and with a firm belief in the future, will 
bring to America’s merchants and display- 
men the traditional courtesy, service and re- 
liability, so characteristic of the House of 
Palmenberg. So states the formal announce- 
ment of the opening of new display rooms 
and mannequin salon by T. C. Palmenberg, 
Inc., at 500 Seventh avenue, New York City. 
R. C. Quensell will be actively associated 
iti the conduct of the new enterprise, bring- 
ing to fixture users the knowledge, expe- 
rience and training obtained through his 
many years of service to the country’s lead- 
ing stores. 

The display equipment on display was 
never as beautiful as it is today. Designed 
primarily to provide an adequate setting for 
merchandise, it is at the same time a true 


representation of art—practical art—art 
with a definite, profitable service. Included 
will be new mannequins, new millinery 
heads, table and displayer units, display 
stands in an unlimited variety of designs 
and finishes, costumers and racks, fixtures 
for men’s wear display, new counter mirrors. 
Of particular interest to ready-to-wear shops 
and departments will be the first showing 
of “posture mannequins,” sculptured from 
life to correctly portray the modern Amer- 
ican girl, wearing modish American clothes, 
claimed to be a new innovation, sure to 
revolutionize the trend of mannequin de- 
sign. 

An interesting catalog is now ready for 
distribution and will be sent to any retailer 
or displayman upon request. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all to visit the new 
display rooms when in New York. 





Safic Leaves Cincinnati 
To Enter Shoe Business 

Leaving behind him an enviable record as 
one of the country’s foremost displaymen, 
Max Safir has resigned as display manager 
for the Smith-Kasson Company, Cincinnati, 
after having served that company for nearly 
twenty years. Safir will engage in the shoe 
business in Buffaio, N. Y., with an estab- 
lishment at Main and Genesee streets, where 
he will have the agency for the Dr. N. W. 
Locke shoes. The opening of the new store 
will take place March 1. May success crown 
your efforts. 





Tottingham Displayman for 
Groom Stationers 

Malcolm N. Tottingham has become dis- 
play manager for the three Boston stores of 
Thomas Groom & Co., stationers, Boston, 
Mass. He was formerly connected with the 
art staff of the Forbes Lithographing Manu- 
facturing Company, Boston. 
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The Advertisement Gives 
Us Our Display Cue 


Display World Backgrounds 


We have been talking about complete co- 
ordination between display advertising and 
window display for such a long time that 
we have come to the conclusion that we 
should do something about it. We have seen 
many noble attempts to effect such display 
appearances. Many of these attempts have 
been tremendously successful; a much larger 
majority, however, have succeeded in only a 
minor way. But the attempt was made; that 
is the important consideration. 

Many displaymen have condemned the idea 
of effecting a complete tie-up of advertising 
and window display. Many displaymen have 
said that the idea has been worked to death. 
Yet we still contend that much remains to 
be done so far as effective presentation of 
the two fundamentals is concerned. A dis- 
playman adapting and using just the head 
contained in an advertisement can not be- 
lieve he is effecting a complete tie-up of 


advertisement and display. Such a display 
to be really effective must combine all iea- 
tures of the advertisement; such a display 
to be representative of the advertisement 
must resemble the advertisement. 

The thought that advertisements are 
changed daily need not scare disp!aymen 
into the belief that many customers would 
not appreciate the connection of the two. 
Most stores continue a sale event for at 
least a week, and as “advertising displays” 
are most effective when used to dramatize 
such events, the technique of the original 
advertisement will be maintained through 
the period of the merchandise event. But 
even if a display is patterned after an ad- 
vertisement which appears in the papers 
but once, if the advertisement is effective, 
what does it matter if the customers seeing 
the display two or more days after the ad- 
vertisement has been run do not associate 








WATCH TWEEDS! 


You're going into a fancy season. 


Tweeds fit right into it. Bright tweeds for fall 


dresses, skirts and suits. Better do your sampling 


now. We'll show you an extensive range of smart wool 


tweeds. In beautifully styled checks, cross-bars and all-over 


effects. In brilliant autumnal shades, all yarn dyed. At prices that 


mean business for both of us. 


HAMILTON WOOLEN CO., INC., 


261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 5-9370. 819 Santee St., Los Angeles. 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Mills: Southbridge, Mass. 








the advertisement with the display? The 
important thing is the display, and if by 
following an advertisement a display can be 
made more effective, then we say, follow the 
advertisement. 

Of course, many advertisements can not 
be adapted for display use. Many adver- 
tisements are confined to but several heads 
and one or two very minor illustrations. 
In our consideration of “advertising dis- 
plays” we are not referring to that type of 
advertisement as suggestive of display pos- 
sibilities. We suggest your consideration 
of advertisements that possess very definite 
display ideas. Certain creative displaymen 
will be able to visualize adaptations of ad- 
vertisements to display use where other dis- 
playmen will not visualize a display possi- 
bility. Such use of advertisements makes 
for display originality, and fortunate indeed 
is the displaymen so able to “see” displays. 

In the advertisement which we are using 
for our first example of an effective tie-up 
of advertisement and display, the advertise- 
ment was not a newspaper ad. It was used 
by the manufacturer of the merchandise; it 
appeared in a trade paper. But, the adver- 
tisement contains splendid display, and news- 
paper advertisement possibilities. We have 
seen many retail fabric advertisements that 
haven't been nearly as effective as the ad- 
vertisement in question. The finding of this 
display in a trade paper means that the dis- 
playman must watch all sources of supply. 
Newspapers will not be his only source; he 
will watch trade papers, fashion magazines 
and national advertising—literally thousands 
of good display ideas are thrown to the 
winds each year, and displaymen fail to 
comprehend. 

The advertisement which we have used 
this month uses bold type across the top 
ot the advertisement. The displayman can, 
or needn't, use the same idea. We have 
purposely tried to vary just as much as pos- 
sible from the display advertisement, better, 
we believe, to show just how wide the 
adaptation of the advertisement can be made 
for display purposes. There are probably 
five or more display presentations possible 
from the same advertisement; we have tried 
to be different, and yet obvious. Display 
copy can be used on the background over 


——The advertisement illustration on 
the left appeared originally in 
Women’s Wear. It advertised new 
“Hamilton Woolens.” It presents a 
splendid display suggestion, and we 
believe our readers will benefit by 
studying the adaptation we have made 
of the display advertisement. It is 
iust such displays as this that give 
the store a complete tie-up of displays 
and newspaper advertisements— 
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the head of the figure; we have omitted it. 
We feel that sufficient space has been left 
for copy by leaving the entire panel imme- 
diately below the figure free for not only 
title but ‘price and description. By so using 
the copy panel, the displayman will not 
need window cards. 

The two triangular panels—one on each 
side of the figure—suggest the line and form 
of the display. The following panels, or 
the additional panels, can be the same size 
or they can be larger. We think by grad- 
uating the size of the panels, the finished 
display will have better perspective and will 
be much more interesting to the observer. 
The: size of the panels will vary, depending 
on the size of the window. It may also be 
necessary to vary the number of panels, de- 
pending on the depth of the window—there 
should be at least 6 or more inches of space 
between each set of panels for the most ef- 
fective presentations of fabric patterns. Our 
display suggests two fabric patterns—eleven 
if the displayman so designs the figure that 
an actual fabric pattern can be used to indi- 








cate the garment. This number can be in- 
creased or decreased, depending entirely 
upon the placement of the fabric panels. 

The old idea of using a lot of antiquated 
drapes as an effective medium of fabric 
merchandise presentation has become very 
antiquated. Just what is there about a fancy 
tee stand drape that suggests the simplicity 
of the fabric; how much easier for the cus- 
temer to visualize the garment she is con- 
sidering if she isn’t compelled to also con- 
sider a lot of elaborate fabric drape effects ? 
Some displaymen will criticize this display 
for its simplicity, but it certainly does show 
the fabrics. 

The problem of accessory presentation— 
which in this case should be buttons, belts, 
etc.—will prove very simple. Just fasten 
the different items to the face of the fabric 
panels, using only items that harmonize with 
the fabric in particular. By this method of 
accessory presentation you will be showing 
the customer just what accessories your 
store has, as well as presenting effective 
accessories for the garment she is consider- 





—The drawing above presents DIS- 
PLAY WORLD’S adaptation of the 
“Tweeds” advertisement for display 
background use. The ease whereby 
the displaymen can follow the line and 
form of the original idea is very evi- 
dent. The floor-plan of the display, 
shown at the bottom of the page, in- 
dicates the probable arrangement of 
the display formation of the window 
presentation— 


ing. Color schemes will be carried out; 
don’t show more than one style of an acces- 
sory with a group. The customer will know 
that your stocks contain a selection. 


The illustration at the top of the oppesite 
page shows the original advertisement. The 
top illustration on this page shows the win- 
dow adaptation. The drawing immediately 
below the window display shows the pos- 
sible placement of constructional forms for 
the presentation of the fabrics as suggested 
by the display. 
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What's 


Displaymen? 


Many times in the last few years I have 
heard the question: “What’s the matter 
with display?” and I have always thought 
it would be better to say: “What’s the mat- 
ter with displaymen?” 

We, the displaymen of this country, have 
put display on its back and perhaps added 
more kicks to its noble frame in the last 
few months than in all its long lifetime. We 
have punched the I. A. D. M. in the nose 
many times; we have “panned” our adver- 
tising departments ; we have razzed our buy- 
ers, and wise-cracked about our pay cuts. 
Passing the buck to others has been a hobby 
with us the country over. 

Has all our sidewalk talk raised our 
standard among the executives of retail 
stores? No! of course not! We have been 
kidding ourselves once more, and displaymen 
have been doing that for years. We're a 
great bunch of loud talkers down in our 
basement workshops but a total washout 
in the boss’s office. We're the poorest bunch 
of fact finders and the world’s best group 
of bluffers. We're the world’s poorest letter 
writers—with the exception of cowboys and 
sailors. Most of us are interested only in, 
“How to get by.” Fooling the buyers, by not 
keeping our word, is one of our worst hab- 
its. Many displaymen could be rated high 
in the liar’s club, but I’ll stop here. 

{ have attended many display club meet- 
ings. I have spent my money faithfully on 
display conventions, and have watched them 
grow smaller and smaller each year. Per- 
haps I’m lucky because I have been fortu- 
nate in attending these meetings and con- 
ventions. A few months ago I met a fellow 
that said he would have given his right arm 
to have witnessed the famous fourteenth 
count at the Dempsey-Tunney fight in Chi- 
cago. Why? I suppose because it made 
history in the fight world and it will be dis- 
cussed for a couple of centuries. I attended 
that fight and saw 140,000 people cheer and 
encourage two men who were fighting the 
greatest battle of their lives. 

A few years later I attended a far differ- 
ent fight with only a hundred men at the 
ringside. It, too, was held in Chicago, on 
the morning of October 8, at the Hotel Sher- 
man. This was a fight for the grand old 
man—display—the man who has sold more 
merchandise than any other fighter, whether 
he be newspaper, magazine, billboard or di- 
rect mail. The old boy was a sad sight, and 
I believe the lowest peak of display was 
reached on that historical morning. This 
meeting might well be classed as the “bread- 
line” of all display meetings—and I hope 
I am right. 

Every man in the room was putting on a 
bold front and ready to cut loose in a grand 
manner with a speech that would ring to 
the roof. How many said what they really 
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the Matter With 


By FRANK G. BINGHAM 
Ackemann Bros., Elgin, Ill. 


intended to say? I have often wondered 
what was thought in that room that day and 
sealed behind lips that couldn’t express 
themselves! Sitting at the ringside from 
9:00 until 6:00, with an hour for lunch, is 
some fight, gentlemen. Many words that 
carried a punch were left unsaid, and many 
words that carried true facts were expressed 
by a few capable speakers. Thank God, we 
have a few men interested in this game of 
display that can talk! The rest of us are 
wallflowers—weeds of display, who have to 
fight for a small display job and are lucky 
if we keep it. Why? The answer is simple: 
Displaymen are poor speakers! A sad fact, 
but nevertheless a very true fact. I honestly 
believe that displaymen are the most un- 
educated group of men that were ever gath- 
ered together into an organization. 

I honestly believe that our lack of being 
unable to express ourselves in a forceful 
manner at the right time has hindered dis- 
play advancement more than ony other one 
thing. If a displayman or display execu- 
tive can not get up on his own feet and speak 
the words and the language of his craft in 
a display meeting, how in the devil can that 
same man attempt to express himself force- 
fully at a store executive meeting? How 
cen that man adwance the idea of display 
anywhere, except in the places where it 
means only hot air? The man that says 
nothing at display meetings will say nothing 
to the boss about new fixtures or advance 
ideas of how to display the new merchandise. 
That is why the big fellow talks at the 
meetings—he knows he had to talk plenty 
to reach his position. That is why the big 
fellow has the big job—he can speak facts, 
he knows display and knows how to express 
himself about it in words that echo knowl- 
edge. He can give the boss figures and 
show results on a sheet or record. 

He works with a budget which he had to 
ask for, otherwise he would still be saying 
no every time the fixture salesman called. 
Display salesmen have proven this point 
more than once. The displayman without a 
budget is the silent man in his store. Say- 
ing no is easier than getting up a little guts 














Display has punched the I. A. D. 
M. in the nose many times. Dis- 
play has panned advertising de- 
partments, razzed buyers, and 
wise-cracked about pay cuts. 
Passing the buck to others has 
been a hobby with display the 
country over. 











and asking the boss for a budget. Many 
times the boss has been willing to buy, only 
the displayman tells the fixture salesman 
what a terribly tight bird the boss really is. 
The boss may be tight and he may be a bird 
to the displayman, but he isn’t half the bird 
the displayman is himself. He really is the 
bird with the white feather for not having 
a budget. No matter how small it may be, 
I really believe that a budget of expense is 
the only way to successfully operate a dis- 
play department. 


Another thing. I believe a displayman is 
a more careful buyer under a budget plan. 
He has just so much to spend for six 
months, and how he banks on it and hunts 
up prices is a story in itself. Salesmen 
never push a_ budget-operated displayman 
into buying an article half as much as they 
de a displayman without a budget. The 
salesman knows he will get so much business 
from the budget if he has the merchandise 
that the displayman needs, not only in the 
spring but also in the fall and at Christmas 
time. On the other hand, without a budget, 
the salesman has to play his hand because 
he doesn’t know when he may sell this man 
again. It is a now-or-never plan and you 
can not blame him for pushing off the “dogs” 
on a fellow that doesn’t know whether he 
will ever buy again. 


Take a moment and think of some of the 
successful displaymen of this country. Have 
these men reached peak positions by being 
wallflowers at display meetings? Have these 
men climbed the ladder of display by keep- 
ing silent in their stores and saying noth- 
ing to their bosses about the value of point- 
of-sale advertising? All of these men are 
not orators, but they have trained them- 
selves to express themselves understandingly 
in a manner becoming an executive or a pro- 
fessional man. These are the men we should 
be proud to know. These are the men we 
should follow up the display ladder to a 
place of recognition in our store. Every 
displayman can become a large factor in 
the producing of sales. We can not all be- 
come display executives of large stores, but 
we can become big fellows in small stores. 


Displaymen have, in the past, spent too 
much time learning the tricks of the trade 
and have neglected themselves. You may 
be the best displayman in your city, but if 
you can’t express yourself in public on the 
subject of display, I say you’re the poorest 
displayman in your city. Talk display more. 
Remember cases of sales that were the direct 
result of your display ability. Preach dis- 
play to your family, your friends, your wife, 
or, better still, practice in front of a mirror. 
Here in front of a mirror you will learn 
what a damn poor speaker you really are; 
but remember, some of the greatest screen 
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stars still practice in front of a mirror! I 
know this handicap that has been a curse to 
display can be overcome, and when it is— 
display will take its rightful place as a top- 
ranking profession. 

I beieve the finest thing a displayman 
could do with his spare time is to study 
public speaking. Night schools teach this 
at a small cost. The displayman that can 
speak will reach the peak of success in this 
modern merchandising plan of today. Wil- 
liam “Bill” Stensgaard, of Stensgaard and 
Associates, is an outstanding example of a 
forceful speaker, and I believe if we had 
enly fifty like him the I. A. D. M. would 
be the greatest organization of men in the 
world. “Bill” Stensgaard talked to the boss 
at Bloomington, Ill., and sold him the value 
of display, and “Bill” has been talking dis- 
play ever since. If he had been a silent 
man or a non-speaking window trimmer 
down at this little city in Illinois, no doubt 
he would still be there or perhaps out of 
work like a lot of other displaymen are at 
this time. 

Carl Haecker, of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. is also an excellent example of a 
speaker. I can remember the first night Carl 
came to the Chicago Display Club, and what 
did he do that night? He talked and he 
talked about display in hardware stores, but 
talking helped him to reach his present posi- 
tion. It so happens that Montgomery Ward 
& Co. were looking for a man that knew 
how to display hardware. Talking gave 
Carl Haecker an opportunity, and by attend- 
ing a display meeting he was given the op- 
portunity to express himself. iI wondered 
where he would be today if he hadn’t gotten 
to his feet that night and talked. Today he 
is a mighty booster of display, and he talks 
it in a likeable manner. Haecker, if I re- 
member rightly, said that he was on his high 
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I honestly believe that our lack 

of being unable to express our- 

selves in a forceful manner at the 

right time has hindered display 

advance more than any other one 
thing. 








school debating team. How many display- 
men are good debaters? A handful, per- 
haps, among thousands of displaymen. The 
ideal route to display success would be a 
high school education, plus a degree in law, 
a complete knowledge of display technique 
and a love for work. To most of us that 
would be impossible, so the best way is to 
develop ourselves and eliminate our faults. 
Not being able to express ourselves in a 
forceful manner at the right time, as I said 
before, is display’s greatest fault and the 
blame can rest with no one but the display- 
man. 

Take your medicine, men of display, and 
try to improve yourself in 1934. Fight for 
display, because it has fought for you for a 
good many years. Have faith in the I. A. 
D. M. and believe in the men that are trying 
hard to put it back where it rightfully be- 
longs. George W. Westerman will be a 
good leader, and I’m sure you will be as 
satisfied with the new deal in display in 
1934 as you were with Roosevelt’s new deal 
in 1933. Speaking of the President once 
more hammers home that idea of being able 
to talk. You all know what a powerful 
speaker our President really is and as you 
look to him for leadership of the nation, so 
too, look to George W. Westerman for 
leadership of the I. A. D. M. 





Washinston Interpretation 


of Status of 


T. Willard Jones, secretary-treasurer, 
Southern Display Men’s Association, Shreve- 
port, La., has taken a great interest in the 
status of the displaymen under the retail 
code, and as the result of several inquiries 
to officials of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration at Washington, received the 
following letter from C. Sterry Long, assist- 
ant deputy administrator, retail section, 
which gives an explanation of the situation. 
Every displayman should read this letter 
very carefully, because reports from all parts 
of the country indicate that merchants are 
very much confused on this point, and vary- 
ing interpretations have been reported. 


National Recovery Administration 
Washington, D. C. 
December 5, 1933. 

Mr. T. Willard Jones, 
1438 West Kirby street, 
Shreveport, La. 
Dear Mr. Jones: 

This will acknowledge your letter of No- 
vember 18, relative to displaymen. 

Displaymen or window trimmers, and 


Displaymen 


show card writers, are not classed as pro- 
fessional unless they are highly trained and 
highly skilled and their work is creative 
rather than routine. It is apparent that to 
be classed as professional, such workers 
should be employed primarily in their pro- 
fession, and not as clerks. i 

The above paragraph clearly defines when 
a displayman, or window trimmer, may be 
classed as professional. Unless he is a pro- 
fessional he is subject to the maximum hours 
provided in the retail code and if any em- 
ployees of establishments in Shreveport have 
worked longer hours than are permitted by 
the code, unless they were professional, such 
longer hours would be violation of the code. 
If this has happened, it has apparently been 
because of misunderstanding of the defini- 
tion of a professional person. A display- 
man might be classed as an executive if he 
was responsible for the management of a 
recognized subdivision of a business, and if 
he was paid in accordance with the minimum 
wages for executives as defined in the retail 
code. 

You asked the question if an employer has 
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raised a displayman to $35 per week for the 
purpose of classifying him as an executive 
under the blanket code (President’s reem- 
ployment agreement), if he can now reduce 
him from $35 per week inasmuch as he is 
now classified as an employee and not as 
an executive. If the employee was receiving 
more than the code minimum on July 15, his 
wages may not be reduced, notwithstanding 
the fact that his" hours may have been re- 
duced because of the retail code. 

With respect to time off when employees 
are sick, this is a matter strictly between 
the employer and employee. The NRA 
makes no attempt to regulate such matters 
as deductions for illness on the part of em- 
ployees. It would. appear that if the em- 
ployer has paid his employee at times when 
such employee was ill, that he would con- 
tinue such practice even though he was 
operating under the retail code. It would 
certainly not seem reasonable that the em- 
ployer would have a change of heart for his 
employees simply because he was operating 
under a code of fair competition, made na- 
tional law, and applying to all concerns, large 
and small, for their mutual benefit. 

I trust that I have answered your ques- 
tions correctly and with the enclosed copy 
of Retail Bulletin No. 1, you should be able 
to secure such general information as will 
be helpful to yourself and members of your 
club. If this office can be of further service, 
do not hesitate to make your wishes known. 

Very truly yours, 
C. Sterry Long, 
Assistant Deputy Administrator, 
Retail Section. 





Atlanta Display Club 
Elects Officers 


The January meeting of the Atlanta Dis- 
play Men’s Club was. featured by a dinner 
at the Tavern Tea Room. The regular an- 
nual election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Edgar Lieberman, Rich’s, 
Inc.; vice-president, George Brear, J. M. 
High Company; secretary, Frank Wilkie, 
George Muse Clothing Company; treasurer, 
Doug. Wells, Georgia Power Company. New 
officers were installed by the retiring presi- 
dent, Harry W. Hoile. The Atlanta dis- 
playmen are beginning to feel a greater 
community interest and the club should 
experience a most successful and active year 
during 1934. 





Arkow Returns to 


New York 


Edward S. Arkow, for the past two years 
display manager for the Steinbach Company, 
Asbury Park, N. J., has been appointed dis- 
play director for Oppenheim Collins & Co., 
Thirty-fourth street, New York City. He 
succeeds Abraham FE. Benjamin who re- 
signed because of ill health after twenty 
years of service with the company. Arkow - 
is well known in display circles and in New 
York City, having served Arnold Constable 
for seven years and the Wise Shoe Com- 
pany for two years. His display work has 
been exceptionally noteworthy and New 
York displaymen can look forward to some 
mighty interesting work that will make them 
look to their laurels. 
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Lady PEPPERELL Shects 








FOUR EXTRA 
HREADS TO 
EVERY _ INCH 


bepperell Displays 
Go Modern 


By FLOYD HARDY 
Boston, Mass. 


Before speaking of the Pepperell display 
illustrated on these pages, I would like to 
refer my readers to the October issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD. The article in ques- 
tion to be considered is, “A New Way to 
Talk About Christmas.” In that article I 
presented a series of caricature figures, most 
of which had appeared in Kennedy adver- 
tisements. I suggested the use of those fig- 
ures—or similar figures—for window dis- 
play adaptation. I believe that article gave 
many displaymen new ideas for background 
design; the figures at least suggested dis- 
plays that would be just a little different. 
I do not know whether any of those figures 
were used for display purposes; I rather 
imagine that most displaymen preferred the 
conventional Christmas designs to anything 
so different. However, I am now prepared 
to show actual window presentation of such 
figures. The display in question appeared 


in the windows of the C. F. Hovey Company, 
and was but one of a series of displays pro- 
duced in contrasting colors and very much 
after the German manner. 

The problem to be solved in the display 
is quite evident: Lady Pepperell sheets are 
stronger; they contain four extra threads to 
every inch. The problem is very simple, but 
in old Pepperell displays this important mer- 
chandising fact has usually appeared on a 
show card which hasn’t always been placed 
with the merchandise on display. Inasmuch 
as Lady Pepperell sheets have four threads 
more to every inch, why not dramatize the 
fact? Why not graphically tell and show 
the customer that very important fact in the 
actual display? That’s just what happened. 

The display was developed along” unit 
lines. A window platform was built, also 
a panel background which presented the 
sales message. The platform was approxi- 
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—“Pepperell” wanted a new display; 
one that would incorporate a mighty 
important selling feature of “Lady 
Pepperell” sheets—“FOUR EXTRA 
THREADS TO EVERY INCH.” So! 
Along came a little modern figure 
which graphically proves the point 
“Pepperell” is making, and at the 
same time presents a display as mod- 
ern as the times— 


mately 6 inches high by 3 feet long by 18 
inches deep. The background was approxi- 
mately 5 feet high. Strong color contrasts 
were employed to effectively present the copy 
as well as the figure design idea. The pres- 
entation is really quite simple. . The idea 
of suggesting a Pepperell “sheet ladder” to 
help put over the point of strength will serve 
to show how simple ideas can be combined 
effectively with displays to produce an eye- 
arresting presentation. Four small stacks 
of sheets are also shown in the display. A 
spool of thread sits on the top of each stack, 
while the actual thread runs from the spool 
to the large four which graphically informs 
the observer that Lady Pepperell sheets have 
“four extra threads to every inch.” 

Every nationally known line of goods has 
some one or more points of superiority. The 
displayman when creating similar merchan- 
dise displays needs but to play up those 
points of superiority to produce just as ef- 
fective presentations as the Lady Pepperell 
display. Keep the idea simple. One of the 
important reasons for the success of the dis- 
play in question is its simplicity. Watch 
your colors. If the display can be effectively 
produced in simple colors, use them. If 
stronger contrasts are necessary to effec- 


—It is surprising how attractively 
these little caricature figures can be 
adapted for modern advertisement or 
display use. The “Kennedy” adver- 
tisement on the opposite page certainly 
proves their versatility— 


—Whether the season is Christmas or 
Fourth of July, caricatured figures, ex- 
pressing some selling or seasonable 
feature of the goods on display, will 
drive that point home. The figure on 
the left speaks with force of “Erin’— 
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tively bring out a point, use stronger colors. 
But don’t let color run away with the dis- 
play. 

I do not know whether the Kennedy Com- 
pany efiected a complete window tie-up of 
advertisement caricature and window dis- 
play of “Stout Boys’ Suits” or not, but here 
is an idea that could have been dramatized 
very effectively. While the advertisement 
sketch suggests a white silhouette, the win- 
dow figures could have been produced in 
white, or could have been produced to sug- 
gest actual fabrics or suits. Imagine such 
a display with a row of four or more “stout 
boys” presenting the actual merchandise. 
Such a display couldn’t have helped but stop 
customers. Too little originality is shown 
in displays of such goods. The displayman, 
when merchandising a display of “stout boys’ 
suits’—if he merchandises them at all in 
the window—creates the conventional dis- 
play of clothing that usually looks like ev- 
ery other clothing display that has been pre- 
sented in his windows. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I have 
no intentions of ever becoming a display- 
man; I am simply presenting a picture of 
window displays as I see them. An artist 
must always change his technique. If he 
doesn’t, his drawings are not sold. But the 
displayman seems to be able to sell his store 
and his store’s cutomers the same old dis- 
play ideas, display after display, and nothing 
is done about it. Successful, indeed, will be 
the displayman that develops creative dis- 
plays for every display. 

If these caricature figure ideas will help 
produce different window displays, then their 
adaptation for window use will have been 
merited. Their appearance for advertise- 
ment display has resulted in many effective 
advertisements—-consider the Kennedy “stout 
boys’ suits” advertisement, or any of the 
several Kennedy Christmas advertisements 
which appeared in the October issue of DIS- 
FLAY WORLD. The figures have been 
used for many different kinds of window 
presentations, and perhaps additional win- 
dow displays employing the figures will be 
shown in the future. Once displaymen have 
accepted an idea, creative displays always 
result. Two heads have always been better 
than one; and while one man will exhaust 
the possibilities of an idea, another will 
attack the same idea from an entirely differ- 
ent standpoint. Such consideration of dis- 
play always results in creative presentation. 


The displayman needn’t stop with the very 
evident Pepperell display idea. The carica- 
ture figures can be developed for every type 
of display as well as for every type of mer- 
chandise. It doesn’t matter whether the 
merchandise to be featured is men’s wear, 
ready-to-wear, infants’ wear or such mer- 
chandise like fabrics, accessories, etc.—the 
figures can be so designed as to effectively 
represent the presentation. It doesn’t matter 
whether the display is to be modern or old- 
fashioned, the figure can be adapted to cre- 
ate the right atmosphere. It doesn’t matter 
whether the display idea is to depict a sea- 
sonable or a sale idea, a formal or a street 
idea, a sport or a spectator idea—their 
adaptability will meet every problem. 

The small figure design at the bottom of 
the page suggests but one way to add atmos- 
phere to a St. Patrick’s display. Similar 
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stout 
boys’ 
suits 


In our extensive stocks 
you will find exactly 378 
suits especially designed 
for stout boys ¢ p-obably 
the largest stock of stout 
boys’ suits in Boston. 


If your boy is stout, 
husky or robust ¢ or if 
you know one who is ¢ 
tell him or his mother 
that Kennedy's can fit 
him perfectly. 


And fit him with com- 

fort ¢ with style - with 

value. Spring prices, 

depending upon choice 
of fabric - 


$1 4,75 as *9 5 
Kennedy’s 


4th floor 
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figures can be designed for St. Valentine’s 
displays, Easter, Fourth of July, Tharks- 
giving; in fact, the display problem can be 
effectively presented by means of caricature 
figures. And another interesting considera- 
tion: Even though every store in your town 
uses caricature figures in its displays and 
advertisements, like any type design, the me- 
dium is so broad in treatment that duplica- 
tion is almost impossible—the most original 
and creative displayman and advertising 
tian producing the most effective and orig- 
inal displays and advertisements. 

The displayman is unlimited in the man- 
ner of caricature figure reproduction or 
presentation. The figures can be painted flat 
on the display background, or they can be 
presented in cut-out fashion. The figures 
can be cut out of all types of display mate- 
rials—beaverboard, tileboard, kenmore wall- 
board, morocco board, bestwall, compo 
board, presdwood, celotex, plywood and 
many other such types of display materials. 
Certain metals can also be used, as well as 
certain cardboards and decorative papers. 
The figures can be painted in silhouette, or 
in very natural colors—the character of the 
background display must decide the charac- 
ter of the figure. 





South Bend Club 
Has Big Rally 


Twenty-eight members of the South Bend 
Association of Display Men, and guests from 
Elkhart, LaPorte and Plymouth, Ind., were 
present Friday evening, January 12, at a 
dinner meeting in the LaSalle hotel and 
were addressed by three of the leading dis- 
play authorities in the Chicago area. 

Speakers included j. Duncan Williams, of 
Chicago, executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men; Carl 
V. Haecker, of Chicago, display director for 
Montgomery Ward stores, and E. J. Berg, 
of Chicago, display director for the State 
street store of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
chain, one of the oldest displaymen in the 
country, and founder of the local club idea. 

John E. Styles, president of the club, pre- 
sided and spoke briefly, voicing the club’s 
plans for the organization of one of the 
strongest displaymen’s groups in this sec- 
tion, and explaining the value of the co- 
operation and exchange of ideas in bettering 
window displays of retail stores. Lorin 
Lavengood is secretary and treasurer of the 
South Bend club and Dan F. Ganger is first 
vice-president. 





Stromberg Now Covering 
Entire West 


Dave Stromberg, vice-president Mutual 
Sales & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is now 
on his semi-annual trip to the Pacific Coast. 
Stromberg has had a long and varied ex- 
perience in the display game, in which he 
has been a leader, and will undoubtedly 
have much success in introducing the ex- 
clusive display materials handled by his 
company to western displaymen. His mer- 
chandising ideas have been invaluable to 
many large chain and department store ac- 
counts and he is ready and willing to co- 
operate with displaymen whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. 
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Westinghouse Looks At 1934 
Window Displays? 


Westinghouse is not alone in the appre- 
ciation and valuation of “dealer displays.” 
Ii it weren’t for such displays, the sales 
story of any year would present an entirely 
different story. Yet as we look around any 
town at the display presentations of many 
national organizations, we often question 
the appreciation of “dealer display.” The 
window presentations of certain lines of 
merchandise are so fine, so interesting, so 
likeable and so instructive that when com- 
pared with the presentation attempts of 
other organizations the lack of appreciation 
seems to become very evident. Dealer dis- 
plays are, after all, the manufacturers’ con- 
tact at “point of sale,” and the manufac- 
turer who fails to appreciate the importance 
of that contact is certainly failing to take 
advantage of the sales possibilities of a tre- 
mendous market—to the glee of his com- 
petitors. Displays change, merchandise 
changes, appeal changes, price changes, but 
the market goes on forever. 

We do not believe that our organization 
has the best plan for servicing our dealers 
with displays, but our plan has proved prac- 
tical. We don’t believe that our dealer dis- 
plays are the most effective ever created for 
the presentation at “point of sale” of similar 
lines of goods, but our displays have proved 
productive. We will probably never consider 
our display plan perfect, but it works; and 
it works because we are always trying to 
present our display presentations in an inter- 
esting, attractive, appealing manner. As 
conditions change, we change our displays. 

In speaking of our display plan, let us 
consider our refrigeration division. In this 
division we have a regular display service 
that provides the dealer with eight window 





By R. O. RICHARDS 
Merchandise Advertising 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 











Dealer displays are the manufac- 

turers’ contact at ‘‘point-of-sale.”’ 

The manufacturer who fails to 

appreciate the importance of that 

contact is certainly failing to take 

advantage of the sales possibilities 
of a tremendous market. 





displays at a minimum charge. These dis- 
plays are built with the idea of uniformity 
and directness of appeal throughout the en- 
tire series, although they may not carry one 
theme exclusively. For example, consider 
for a moment these four displays which we 
will number A, B, C, and D. 

In A display, which is shown on the oppo- 
site page, we have the familiar Westing- 
house Robin display tie-up. The appeal is 
spring, and the invitation is in such forms 
as: Spring showing—never before such val- 
ues—you can afford the best—if you ever ex- 
pect to own an electric refrigerator, see 
these models today! 

In B display, a display in three pieces pic- 
turing a diver, which in turn plays up the 
feature “hermetically sealed,” the appeal is: 
Leading refrigeration authorities say, “No 
refrigerator mechanism is truly modern un- 
less it is hermetically sealed”—Westing- 
house sealed and protected for lifetime per- 
formance. 

In C display, a display in eight pieces, the 
appeal is: It’s more convenient, only West- 
inghouse combines the convenience I want 
with the economy my husband demands (the 
scene shows the wife considering a Westing- 
house refrigerator)—it’s more dependable, 
only Westinghouse combines hermetically- 
sealed dependability with the utility my wife 


The very modern Westinghouse dis- 
play on the left incorporates motion 
for effectiveness. By means of a mo- 
tion unit the letter “L” in Better 
Light is changed to an “S,” making 
the constantly repeating phrase—BET- 
TER LIGHT—BETTER SIGHT— 


The smart Westinghouse display on 
the right is interchangeable to make 
three different displays. The boy and 
the book—the display shown—is one 
display; a second display shows a 
party scene, while the third display 
shows a bridge. All three displays 
hook on the back panel and enable the 
dealer to make three display changes 
very easily— 


demands (the husband also considers West- 
inghouse)—an extravagance to pay more, a 
gamble to pay less—one line complete, one 
quality the best—greatest value, lowest cost 
—only Westinghouse is dual automatic. 

In D display, a Christmas presentation in 
eleven pieces, we present the consideration 
of the child, the appeal being: “My mother 
wants a Westinghouse refrigerator for 
Christmas,” with the other child saying, “So 
does mine.” Eight cut-out holly wreaths 
give this appeal: One line, one quality— 
master series—handy-latch door opener— 
economic defrosting and operation—greater 
ice cube capacity—electric lighted interior— 
hermetically-sealed, permanently oiled—pat- 
ented dual-automatic control. 

In addition to eight such displays, we pro- 
vide additional displays from time to time 
that may also be purchased at a minimum 
charge. These displays tie in with con- 
tests, national events, local campaigns and 
similar occasions. These displays as a serv- 
ice, we feel, go a long way to aid the dealer 
in merchandising his product. The dealer 
has a considerable advantage by having such 
a system available, for: 

1. He is assured of a regular service that 
will dress up his windows in keeping with 
the dignity of his product at a far more 
reasonable price than he could afford, if he 
had to do it himself. 

2. The displays, with their timeliness, pro- 
mote a product more aggressively at the 
correct time and season of the year than 
would any “hit or miss” display that might 
be provided by a local set-up. 

3. Action and color run riot in the dis- 
plays so that the dealer is assured of good 
window traffic that will help to bring more 
prospects into his showroom. 

4. These displays are so constructed that 
part of one display may be easily used with 
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—It’s Springtime, and the Westing- 
house Birds are back again. In the 
display on the right they have taken 
it upon themselves to “tell the world” 
about Westinghouse values. As the 
birds so appropriately inform us: “It’s 
Spring again!” and “You can afford 
the best!”— 


another display, the combination stressing 
one or more features at a time. The unused 
portions may then be used the next week, 
thus assuring the dealer of variety to help 
attract attention. As a direct analysis of 
such a display, we refer you to the West- 
inghouse Mazda lamp display at the bottom 
of the page. This display consists of three 
interchangeable units. The units fit in front 
of the right panel. The boy and book is one 
display. The other two scenes, one featur- 
ing a party scene, the other featuring a 
bridge scene, can be used in preference to 
the boy and book. All the dealer has to do 
is to hook the new display in place and put 
the old display away until he wants to use 
it again. 

5. The window display is not confined to 
the windows as they are varied in sizes that 
permit them to be used in the store on the 
counter, on the ledges, and on the sales floor. 
Because of their color and action, many 
dealers prefer to have two sets so that their 
displays on the floor—whether refrigerator, 
lamps, etc.—has the same background that 
the window display is featuring. 

6. These displays are so built that they 
will tie in perfectly and effectively with the 
literature the dealer is given to hand out to 
prospects. This is a decided advantage, as 
the theme of economy or convenience or 
whatever the dealer may wish to stress can 
be carried out from the time the prospect 
sees the window display until he or she takes 
the literature home for further considera- 
tion. 

For our other appliances, such as ranges 
and small heating appliances, etc., we also 
maintain a service that provides the dealer 
with window and inside displays. There has 
been, however, no definite number of dis- 
plays as is the case in the refrigeration 
division, new displays being created as the 
occasion arises. Special consideration, of 
course, is given to the displays when new 
appliances are announced. 

As an excellent examp!e of action in a 
display, I want my readers to consider the 
very interesting Westinghouse Mazda lamp 
display shown at the top of the page. By 
means of a motion unit the letter “L” in 
“Better Light” is changed to an “S.” This 
gives us a display that keeps repeating the 
phrase “Better Light—Better Sight.” This 
motion display is certain to attract consid- 
erable attention, and sell lamps. An actual 
lamp.is incorporated in the display; the de- 
sign is modern, and with the introduction 
of a sight test, the appeal is complete. 

Still another interesting Mazda lamp dis- 
play—a display which will help to suggest 
the vast difference and appeal of our dis- 
plays—shows a greatly enlarged reproduc- 
tion of Miss Laura La Plante. Just the 
head is used. The pose shows Miss La 
Plante in the attitude of calling: “Don’t 
Forget Lamps!” The display is reproduced 
in full color, and is 34 inches high, 
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Dealer displays are certainly a mighty 
cheap form of advertising. They are a con- 
tact that is always evident. Just as long as 
dealers have stores, they will have show 
windows, and just as long as show windows 
are at the front of every store someone is 
going to fill those windows with displays. 
The displays that are poor examples of 
manufacturer consideration of his field are 
the displays that are uninteresting, ordi- 
nary, matter of fact-—and we see hundreds 
of such displays on all sides. We are not 
saying that our displays are perfect exam- 
ples of dealer display consideration; we are 
not saying that every Westinghouse display 





clicks. But we do maintain that many dealer 
displays show but a very limited knowledge 
of the job the display must accomplish. We 
say “limited knowledge” because, how can 
you otherwise account for ordinary displays; 
how can you account for new displays that 
look almost like the old display; how can 
you account for display indifference? 

We are always looking for new display 
ideas. We want to give our dealers the best 
that can be secured. We want to “lead the 
dealer display parade.” We think we can 
accomplish that if we remain constantly on 
our toes searching for display ideas which 
will best serve the needs of our dealers. 





Massaguet’s Huge Mural Used as 
Altman’s Window Attraction 


A gigantic mural titled, “1933 on Parade,” 
by Massaguer, illustrious Cuban caricatur- 
ist, was featured as the background for all 
Fifth avenue windows of B. Altman & Co., 
New York City, late in January. The mural 
is composed of drawings and caricatures of 
half a hundred of the persons who were 
news headliners during the past year, among 
them President and Mrs. Roosevelt, the King 
of England, Emperor of Japan, Mayor La- 
Guardia, Samuel Seabury, Stalin, Governor 
Lehman, G. B. Shaw and Walt Disney, ac- 
companied by the Big Bad Wolf and Mickey 
Mouse. A preview of the mural in the board 
room of the company attracted great num- 
bers of visitors and, as can well be imag- 
ined, the windows attracted unusual atten- 
tion. Noteworthy of comment is the fact 
that Altman & Co. have never heretofore 
tolerated any kind of stunt advertising, and 
marks a departure if the window presenta- 


Revenaugh Hails Value of 
Cincinnati Display Club 

Lynn Revenaugh, executive secretary, Re- 
tail Merchants Association of Cincinnati, 
was the featured speaker at the meeting of 
the Greater Cincinnati Display Club, Mon- 
day evening, January 29, at the club’s head- 
quarters in the Hotel Gibson. He welcomed 
the group as a constructive force in the city’s 
retailing ranks and looked forward to the 
club’s enthusiastic support in the exploita- 
tion of the city’s major merchandising events. 
A special spring style event is in the making 
that may take the form of a special “window 
night,’ when the windows will be unveiled 
at a given time, and the evening designated 
as a gala occasion. Wm. Arinow, club 
president, presided at the meeting, which 
was preceded by a luncheon in the raths- 
keller of the hotel. Special effort will be 
devoted to a membership drive, for it is 
hoped that the club wiil finally enroll all 
the displaymen of the city. 
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Continuity Jets the Pace 
Im Modern Display 


If the reader will study the four displays 
pictured on these pages, he will comprehend 
almost immediately just what I mean when 
I speak of “continuity.” While many dif- 
ferent forms of continuity can be applied 
to display, my consideration of continuity 
in these four displays is the continuity of 
background presentation. The displayman 
can effect continuity of color schemes, con- 


| of 





By CARL H. SHANK 
Stix, Bear and Fuller Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


could have painted one constructional dis- 
play form black, one white, one gray, one 
monotony. The display front in question 
could have been saved had the displayman 
used discretion in his use of color. Had he 
attempted to employ a different color scheme 
in each display, the front, while still a little 
set, would have at least been interesting. 
Each display would have been different. He 
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tinuity of merchandise presentation, con- 
tinuity of show card display, and continuity 
of background. However, when playing with 
a group of windows and purposely attempt- 
ing to achieve continuity in some form, the 
displayman must use discretion if he hopes 
to achieve effectiveness of presentation. 

I recall a set of eight windows in which 
the displayman had attempted to control 
continuity, and the sorry mess that resulted 
might well bear comment. The windows 
were hung with a certain color drapery; in 
front of the drapery the displayman had 
constructed an effective constructional dis- 
play form. So far, so good. The display 
form referred to was painted a solid color 
with the only attempted relief being a band 
of silver. Individually the display was quite 
effective, but when viewed for seven more 
displays the observer lost all sense of effec- 
tiveness. Of course, to make matters worse, 
the display featured one type of merchan- 
dise, and every window had been merchan- 
dised exactly the same. 

Such conception of continuity but serves 
to “break the display’s back.” Repetition 


of display effects has never been interesting. 
Such presentation of merchandise makes for 








buff, one tan, one cream, one silver, one 
gold; then by effective smart color con- 
trasts of merchandise and background, each 
window would have presented a different 
picture—a picture with continuity, but a pic- 
ture without repetition. 

I am not trying to present my displays as 
perfect examples of window background 
continuity, but I do believe I have combined 
several important fundamentals in this series 
of displays. In presenting a consideration 
of the displays, let us start with their con- 
ception, which was our 1933 fall opening 
presentations, and then work up to the pres- 
ent series of windows. In this manner, we 
can follow the natural development of con- 
tinuity through a series of presentations— 
each presentation different, and yet each 
presentation continuing the effectiveness of 
display continuity. 

In the original displays the background 
presentation for the set of windows is shown 
on this page. The original displays featured 
new fall merchandise, and the backgrounds 
throughout the entire front presented the use 
of identical items, yet each presentation was 
just a little different. Let us speak for just 
a moment of the backgrounds. They are 


constructed of wood and compo board, and 
are covered with wagon duck, which is 
painted white. The joints are all covered 
with silver moulding. The other fixture ac- 
cessories consisted of silver pedestals, a very 
modern group of silver grapes, and modern 
arrangements of glass and chrome. The 
window floors are black carpet. All window 
fixtures were chrome with ebony shelves. 

The first major change in this series of 
backgrounds is featured in the “New Year” 
display. The background remains the same, 
with the exception of the addition of a smart 
panel insert on which silver stars appear. 
Cut-out letters and other cut-out effects are 
combined effectively to create atmosphere. 
Streamers of confetti and hangings of grad- 
uated silver balls complete the presentation. 
This display shows how effectively the ap- 
pearance of the background can be changed 
with but little expense, and how continuity 
can be maintained. The “New Year” back- 
ground could be used for a presentation of 
any type merchandise. 

The next major change in this series of 
backgrounds is presented in the “Sport” dis- 
plays shown on the opposite page. The back- 
ground remains the same, but the appearance 
of the entire front has been altered. Atmos- 
pheric panels, suggesting the local of the 
merchandise, have been placed on the back- 
ground proper. These panels are cut out of 
compo board and painted in high colors. 
Grass mats cover the floor, while appropriate 
furniture and accessories accentuate the evi- 
dent atmosphere. 





Continental Displays 

Our regular continental display page has 
failed to appear in the last two issues of 
DISPLAY WORLD. In this issue there 
appears a new feature which we call at the 
present time “The Advertisement Gives Us 
Our Display Cue.” We also plan to pre- 
sent a similar idea beginning with the March 
issue, using an actual continental display 
presentation and showing the set-up place- 
ment as well as analyzing the display. Shall 
we continue these two features, or shall we 
continue the continental display-idea pages ? 
Space will not allow us to use all three at 
the present time. Which do you want? 





Adams New Robertson 
Display Head 

M. Adams has been named display direc- 
tor of Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind. 
Adams began his display career with the 
Pettis Dry Goods Store of Indianapolis. He 
came to Robertson Bros. from the Wm. H. 
Block Company, Indianapolis, where he was 
associated with A. J. Roeder. Edwin Basker 
wili be Adams’ assistant. 
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—The modern display scene on the opposite 
page presents the Stix, Baer and Fuller Fall 
presentation display background, and the 
three displays on this page show how effec- 
tively this same background has_ been 
adapted for various other displays— 
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nd 3 —In the Beach Scene display on the right, 
is the merchandise to be featured is entirely 
ed out of place if shown in front of the back- 
LC - ground on the opposite page. But, by using 
ry grass mats on the floor, and by the use of 
m a clever beach scene cut-out on the back- 
he ground, the display becomes “Palm Beach’— 
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—Another complete change of background 
is shown in the large display on this page. 
The theme of the display is “Happy New 
Year,” and the merchandise is formal. A 
er dark panel which is studded with stars, cut- 
: out letters and a cut-out clock, with fes- 
tooning and strings of brilliant balls hanging 
from the ceiling, give this window a very 
festive atmosphere— 
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rec- —Like the display at the top of this page, the 
Ind. window presentation on the right features 
the : still another window in the “Palm Beach” 
He ; fashion. In the display the merchandise is 
H. 4 spectator sports, but by incorporating smart 
as ; cut-outs on the background, and by using 
nee 4 appropriate furniture and grass mats, the 


locale is changed to Florida or California— 
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—The Spring card, with 
the Spring scene, talks 
about being well suited— 


—The arrow on the card 
points to the new $1.00 
ties for Spring, 1934— 
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By FRANK DODSON 
Woolf Bros. 
Wichita, Kansas 


The old theory that “you’ve got to see the 
actual card to know what it looks like” can’t 
be applied in the case of the four cards 
illustrated on this page. Where the show 
card concerns a question of color, it is best, 
perhaps, to see the original if the cardman 
wants an authentic picture. The difference 
in this case will prove quite simple—these 
four cards have been produced in _ black, 
white, and gray, on a white stock. You see 
the cards as they actually were. You don’t 
have to ask, “Where was the green?” or 
some other color. 

The interesting thing about these cards is 
the fact that they are mighty effective in 
black, white, and gray; in fact, I advocate 
their popularity this spring. By not employ- 
ing color on the card, the cardman makes 
for simplicity. After several seasons of 
riotous showcards, don’t you think simplicity 
will be welcome? It may be rather difficult 
to so limit the showcard color palette, but 
by so limiting color the cardman will achieve 
a much finer appreciation of color when it 
is again employed to “speak of the mer- 
chandise.” 

Color could have been used very effectively 
on these cards, and should the cardman 
prefer color, here are several color schemes. 
The actual color of a Knox hat can be em- 
ployed in the production of that card. Should 
the hat be in tans, an effective color scheme 
would be to use tan, brown, yellow, and buff. 
The “Be well suited” card, due to the fact 
that it employs the use of an exterior scene, 
will be produced in greens, blues, yellows, 
and whites. “New ‘ties’ for spring” can fea- 
ture a card employing most any color 
scheme; the cardman can choose a very con- 
trasting effect by using blue, orange, white, 
yellow, and black. Due to the fact that the 
“Crisp white touches” card was used to fea- 
ture black dresses with “crisp white touches,” 
that card should remain as it is. 


It really isn’t necessary to speak of color 
placement on the cards, so far as it con- 
cerns their original appearance. A _ brush 
was used almost entirely in their produc- 
tion. Some pen work was used on the Knox 
and suit cards—on the former, pen work 
appears on the tie and hat; on the latter, 
pen work appears on the scene. 





Brown Goes to Gladding’s 


at Providence 

Don A. Brown has resigned his position 
at McCurdy & Co., Rochester, N. Y., to 
become display director for Gladding’s, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. 
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Four Advance Card ideas 
For 1934 Spring 





—Why talk about hats 
when the card says they 
are $5.00 KNOX ?— 


—Crisp white touches 
distinguish the black 


cards 


for 


%,, 


Spring— 
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—The feature of this shoe window is a display of Dr. 
Scholl’s foot aids. It is noteworthy because the display 
card takes advantage of a timely appeal. The photo- 
graph of Dr. Scholl lends individuality to the message, 
which features the caption: HELPING AMERICA 
REGAIN ITS FEET. The card is printed in three 
colors, red, white and blue, accentuating the patriotic 
slant on which the entire copy is based. The card has 
been responsible for dispiays of Dr. Scholl's foot reme- 
dies and appliances that would not have beer. obtained 
otherwise— 
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DOINT=OF =SALE GALLERY 





—A female figure, the perfect symbolization of “Chemical Balance,” 
is the basic appeal of this window display for Manikin Tea, which 
has had marked success in making women aware of the desirability 
of an alluring figure. The manikin figure forms the centerpiece of 
the display, with four side cards to give the selling arguments and 
an announcement of the company’s radio program. Created and pro- 
duced by the Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.— 





—Counter displays made of chrome plated metal are 
the most recent innovation in the dealer display field. 








—This unusual collar display was lithographed in seven colors by 

the W. F. Power Company, New York City, for Cluett, Peabody & 

Co., Inc. Actual collars and ties are used on the smaller figures on 

either side of the center piece. The size and shape of the figures in 

this display, together with the fact that actual merchandise is included 

as part of the display, makes it particularly desirable from the 
retailer’s point of view— 


L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Mich., have designed 

and manufactured a number of interesting displays of 

this type, the Koenig display, here pictured, being a 

fine example. The brilliant chrome background has 

the copy in black and the bottom front panel is in black 
with the design set off in chrome. 
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Manufacturer. Merchant and 


Museum of Art 


Long ago the mystics believed in the effec- 
tiveness, usually magical, of threes and sevens 
and others for which they found harmonies 
in the stars or the Bible or the number of 
seeds in a pod. So we also might see a sig- 
nificance in the triad brought together in our 
present title: Manufacturer, Merchant and 
Museum of Art. Together they seem to con- 
stitute the new magic of industry, a continu- 
ous and certain means of bringing art into 
the furnishings and clothing and other homely 
factors of daily life. 

The museum of art maintains collections 
that tell the story of ages of design; it col- 
lects those things which have stood the test 
of generations of connoisseurs and so still 
remain to us as models for current work- 
manship and design. The manufacturer has 
come to see the economic, the commercial 
value of design in his product and he has 
gone to the museum of art for his ideas; the 
designer, long aware of the mine of resource 
offered him in the galleries, takes advantage 
of the fine opportunity opened by this new 
vision. And on the other side, the merchant, 
with his finger on the pulse of trade, senses 


By RICHARD F. BACH 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 


a new feeling as evidenced in the demand 
from the other side of the counter. He in 
turn provides a better service, based on an 
understanding of design by his sales staff; 
and groups from large stores may now be 
seen studying style and line and color in 
museum galleries, to be better able to sell 
their own merchandise in terms of design- 
quality. 

Like the rest of us, designers vary. There 
are those that make design a profession and 
are employed by factories, stores, or other 
producing establishments. There are those 
who never put pencil to paper, but must think 
as designers, such as many milliners, decora- 
tors, etc. There are those who sell and who 
buy, the retailer and the consumer, both of 


—Many displaymen, and merchants, 
will wonder why we have shown this 
interesting court in wing K, of the 
Metropolitan Museum. We show it 
simply to prove that no matter whether 
the interior display be in a museum or 
in a retail store, authenticity can and 
should be maintained— 


whom must constantly think as designers do 
to appreciate the value of the commodities 
they offer for sale or which they purchase. 
In a direct or indirect way, then, we all must 
become designers as soon as we think of the 
industrial arts. Let us consider the leading 
qualifications of the professional designer, 
and measure by these our own abilities to 
profit by design as an asset in the common- 
place things of our environment. 

Critics tell us—and some not properly so 
classed, but gifted with rare common sense, 
have themselves concluded—that designers 
need especially three qualities ability, industry 
and taste. Such a formidable array of quali- 
fications is almost equivalent to that other 
triad, health, wealth and happiness, and about 
as generally possessed. 

Without ability the millinery designer re- 
mains but a maker of hats; without ability 
the composer’s efforts do not outline the 
month; without ability the furniture crafts- 
man remains a carpenter—and there’s a dif- 
ference. But ability may be acquired, granted 
that there are schools and a careful blending 
of these with industry. 
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Our first qualification, then, depends upon, 
is based upon, the second. To acquire ability, 
industry and diligence and the willingness to 
take pains are prerequisites. Industry implies 
readiness to work, to risk mistakes in the 
quest for information, to risk pride in the 
search for the wisdom that comes and the 
knowledge that lingers. Industry means pre- 
severence and infinite capacity for work and 
satisfaction only when the goal has been 
reached and the best possible production 
realized. 


Ability and industry together have produced 
most objects of art which are preserved or 
recorded. But the outstanding pieces, the 
finest products in all fields depending upon 
design for success, whether rugs or buildings, 
jewelry or furniture, have had a liberal ad- 
mixture of our third qualification, namely, 
taste. 

Taste, we have been told, is the essense of 
genius, a gift from above which may make 
precious metal out of dross. It is the begin- 
ning and end of successful design; it is the 
measure of success in all types of design. 
‘All designers may learn how to acquire abil- 
ity; they may by force of circumstances be 
obliged to become industrious; they cannot 
buy taste or make it out of whole cloth. But 
taste is present in the character of every de- 
sign or that field would never have gained 
has attention. Education and hard work, con- 
structive thinking and everlasting correction 
of mistakes according to always higher stan- 
dards will in the end fan the spark of taste 
to greater heat. It will not burn brightly 
in all, but it can achieve more than a glow 
or warmth in many. 


There is no royal road to taste. But there 
are aids and helps which will make greater 
or more effective our gifts in this direction, 
however meagre these be to begin with. It 
has been said that taste is discrimination 
many times exercised. The chief aid for the 
cultivation of taste is the museum of art. 


Design is fundamental in all the arts; they 
all subscribe to its principles, though each 
approaches these principles through the ave- 
nues of different material or usage or mode 
of manufacture or period of art. For in- 
stance, textiles and buildings, rugs and sil- 
verware, furniture and millinery, metal work 
and painting, curtains and jewelry—through- 
out we could paint the parallel in art prin- 
ciples: Rhythm, symmetry, sound structure, 
proportion, color harmony, serviceability, 
reasonable use of material, and all other 
qualities apply to oak as they do to marble, 
to silk as they do to straw. These funda- 
mentals can be studied at first hand in our 
great museums. Out of this study will grow 
an appreciation for form and for color which 
will lead to always fresh ideas, new mo- 
tives will be discovered, style possibilities 
discerned, and the horizon of the designer 
so broadened that he can look over and be- 
yond his weaker brothers toward greater 
markets on an offering of finer products of 
his imagination as well as of his skill. 

In the design of clothing, in the furniture 
and textile fields, in the advertising field, 
and in various others, wide-awake manu- 
facturers and designers have come to regard 
the museum as an adjunct of their design- 
ing rooms, as part of their legitimate re- 
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sources; in short, as their own laboratories. 
They use its facilities freely and they reap 
the harvest in increased sales due to better 
designs, realizing that design sells as noth- 
ing else can and that design makes the 
profits that are written in their books. 
Through the constant study of originals of 
proven quality, they learn a great deal of 
design and in like degree taste becomes part 
of their daily stock in trade. Design is the 
chief selling point; without it, the manufac- 
turer’s product has only the value of scrap 
and the retailer’s offering must limit itself 
to plain staples, to superficial novelties, or 
to merchandise that lives on sheer price 
competition. 





Gaba’s Mannequins 
Win Favor 


The importance to store success of force- 
ful windows is again shown in the welcome 
given Lester Gaba’s debutante mannequins 
by store executives. For the “Gaba Girls,” 
as they are known, are now being used in 
some of the best stores in the country as 
a new and valuable publicity medium. 

Reproduced here is an advertisement 
showing how Filene’s, of Boston, uses these 
“personality” mannequins in their windows 
to help seil fashions. Gaba’s name is used 
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e JUNIOR SHOP 
PRESENTS THE 





See them in our Summer 
St. window—the new man- 
nequins by Lester Gaba(the 
sculptor, who is famous for 
his little fashion figures in 
soap). The Gaba Girlies 
typify “the young smart 
set” and the clothes they 
like in our Junior Shop. 







WHITE! 


Five out of ten of the 
young smart set seem 
determined to paint the 

| town red New Year's 
Eve dressed in WHITE. 

This swishily piquant 
taffeta ruched dress, 
one of our many, comes 
in turquoise as well as 


WHITE. Sizes 11 to 15. 


"12.75 








FILENE’S FOURTH FLOOR FOR YOUTH 
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in the advertising, and the figures are also 
reproduced on posters in the store directing 
customers to the junior departments. In 
other words, the figures, besides serving to 
attract more attention to the windows, are 
used as the theme for promotion of junior 
fashions. 

Limited budgets often prevent display 
managers from getting the newest fixtures. 
In the case of the, Gaba Girls, their pur- 
chase is of such interest to the merchan- 
dising and promotional departments of the 
store that it becomes easier to get funds 
for them. 

Additional publicity was gained by Best 
& Co. New York, by holding a debutante 
tea and reception for the Gaba Girls at the 
Hotel Biltmore before they were shown in 
the store’s windows. The publicity resulted 
in crowds collecting around Best’s windows 
for weeks after they were first used. 

Gaba took inspiration for his junior man- 
nequins from prominent New York debu- 
tantes. He used their features, their ex- 
pressions, their poses of arms and _ legs. 
They have bold glances, snub noses, heavily 
rouged lips, and they stand with their toes 
pointing in, the way Gaba claims the younger 
generation takes its stance! 

National distribution of the Gaba Girls is 
being handled by Palmenberg Display Equip- 
ment, Inc., 530 Seventh avenue, New York, 
where the figures are on view. 





I. A. D. M. Speakers Bureau 
Releases Three Papers 


The International Association of Display 
Men announce the release, through their 
speakers bureau of which W. L. Stensgaard 
is chairman, of a series of interesting papers 
on current display subjects. The first three 
of these are as follows: 

Release No. 2—What’s new in men’s wear 
displays? Edited by Clement Kieffer, Jr. 
of The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo, New 
York, deals with the current trends in mer- 
chandise display for men’s wear. 

Release No. 3—What’s new about hard- 
ware displays? Edited by Carl Haecker, 
director of displays at Montgomery Ward 
& Company, deals with many of the most 
interesting fundamentals about hardware 
display for both interior and windows. 

Release No. 4—What’s new in piece goods 
displays? Edited by Ellsworth Bates, dis- 
play director of The Boston Store, Mil- 
waukee, includes facts and ideas that are 
valuable to anyone required to merchandise 
piece goods during the coming season. 


A series of additional releases on various 
other subjects will be announced shortly. 


These papers may be secured free of 
charge by writing the secretary, Interna- 
tional Association of Display Men, J. Dun- 
can Williams, 509 South Franklin Street, 
Chicago, on-your company letterhead. They 
may be used in your planning of promo- 
tions, in open discussions, or may be read - 
before meetings. Each of the local I. A. 
D. M. Clubs throughout the country is being 
furnished with copies which will be the sub- 
ject at each monthly meeting. The I. A. D. 
M. membership is interested in having any- 
one who can benefit through the study of 
these papers write for copies. 
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Display Justice 

February brings us to but the second of 
the twelve months of 1934, and display as- 
sertiveness has already begun to pop. If 
such dogmatical opinions had but been ex- 
pressed back in 1928-29 and 30’s, perhaps 
many of the conditions which display is en- 
countering today could have been avoided. 
But as display did not speak up for itself 
in those days, we must consider what is 
occurring today. We read with great in- 
terest the writings of Frank G. Bingham, 
a displayman who has had the courage of 
his convictions, and find: 

“We, the displaymen of this country, have 
put display on its back and perhaps added 
more kicks to its noble frame in the last few 
months than in all its long lifetime.” . 
Must display accept that statement? But 
then, why shouldn’t display, like any pro- 
fession or business, clean house and find out 
just what is gumming up the works. It’s 
time someone was doing something about it. 





Display Cooperation 

I don’t know of another profession where 
the bed-rock which goes to make the busi- 
ness structure come from so many different 
sources. And in the past, when display has 
attempted to build for permanency on this 
rather insecure—at least, undependable— 
foundation, what has happened? Display, 
by sheer personality of certain leadership, 
has been able to accomplish organization. 
Display organization has proved fluctuant; 
display organization has never been stable. 
This isn’t the first time display has been 
compelled to take stock of itself, but this is 
the first time display has been forced to 
recognize its true colors as contributable to 
cooperation statistics. Just what do we 
mean? Well... 
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Have you ,ever given any consideration 
to: “What sort of men comprise display? 
Where did these men come from? Why did 
they pick display as a means of livelihood?” 
The answers to all three questions are al- 
most the same. It is quite safe for me to 
say that out of 100 displaymen, but 10 started 
their business training with display as their 
objective. The other 90 men arrived in dis- 
play departments by routes of shipping 
room, stock-boy, delivery, messenger, clerk, 
assistant buyer, interior decorator and even 
the merchandise man’s or boss’s son; it is 
also safe to assume that many of the 90 
displaymen arrived from professions such as 
plumber, electrician, mechanic, painter, ma- 
son—shall we continue?—as well as such 
professions as architect, artist, stylist, ad- 
vertising writer. 





Will the Twain Meet? 

Where, oh where, can we find another 
group of organized men with tastes, likes 
and dislikes, so diversified from whom dis- 
play can take counsel? While pleasing one 
group, you antagonize another; when talking 
to one group, you talk over the heads of 
the other. At conventions or at club meet- 
ings you secure the attention of one group, 
while the other group twiddles their thumbs, 
ii they’re there; after convention meetings 
or club affairs, one group wants to discuss 
technical or professional matters, while the 
other group, well, you’ve attended conven- 
tions or club meetings and you know what 
I’m talking about. 

Display, I’m afraid, has been entirely too 
lax in its construction of past display struc- 
tures. The object in the past has been, all 
too often, secure membership, regardless of 
whether that membership is capable of tak- 
ing the name display or no. It hasn’t mat- 
tered whether the member in question was 
the director of displays for his organization 
or the newest apprentice, the paymen of dues 
placed the member on an equal footing with 
every other individual in the group. I am 
not saying that this is wrong; you can draw 
your own conclusions. But I am saying— 
and I am shouting it to the display builders 
of the future—that display can never build 
for permanency until those contributing to 
the structure give of the same materials. 
(You can’t build a skyscraper with putty, 
tin and toothpicks, even though some of these 
constituents do go to erect the structure.) 





Display Is a Matter of — 

We can talk display, read display, live 
display and love display until domesday, but 
unless there is a common proving ground 
display will never meet. Display is not just 
a matter of merchandising windows; display 
is not just a matter of securing effective 
color schemes; display is not just a matter 
of building the most modern or most beau- 
tiful background; display is not just a mat- 
ter of doing the most on the least; display 
is not just a matter of keeping up with the 
times. Display is all of these and more. 
Display is cooperation, coordination, beau- 
tification, merchandising, advertising, - sell- 
ing, budgeting, building, constructing, buy- 
ing, talking, believing, living and loving 
display. And until a displayman can appre- 
ciate the significance of all of these con- 
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tributable factors, he can not call himself 
a successful displayman. 

When a displayman knows display, he will 
lose many of his petty theories concerning 
display individualism. He will become a 
human being working for the good of dis- 
playmen and not for the good of the display- 
man. And the individual who is afraid of 
losing his prestige through such coopera- 
tion needs but to look at the advertising 
profession, or the profession known as sales 
management, or the retail merchants’ asso- 
ciation, to find out what happens when a 
group of men join hands and work for the 
good of all concerned. 

The man who is following the profession 
called display, but who has not yet achieved 
the heights, needs but to look at the display 
of today to see what such continued stu- 
pidity will give him tomorrow. If such 
men are content with conditions as they 
are today, they can not have the interest 
of display at heart. The man _ interested 
in display, whether he be the display execu- 
tive or the display apprentice, will keep in- 
formed of display progress, and he will take 
part in as many activities concerning dis- 
play as is possible. He will investigate 
all good sources of display supplies; he will 
write of his display knowledge; he will 
speak of his display knowledge; he will read 
of display knowledge. He will keep as well 
informed of display progress as, advertis- 
ing men keep informed of advertising prog- 
ress, or merchants keep informed of mer- 
chandise and markets. Display, after all, is 
not a game; display is a profession! But 
displaymen have treated display as though 
personal achievement was all that mattered, 
while the under-dog would have to take the 
meatless bone and like it. 

Well, the under-dog is going to turn. The 
displaymen capable of leadership have, in 
most instances, failed to accept that respon- 
sibility. A few—oh, such a few !—display- 
men who have not taken display’s name in 
vain, have been able to accomplish much. 
But there remains so much to be done. What 
hasn’t been accomplished in the past will be 
accomplished in the future. If the leaders, 
whom we naturally expect to accept their 
responsibilities, fail display, then leadership 
shall be found elsewhere. Past accomplish- 
ments should serve as signals to those 
worthy individuals who are, even now, striv- 
ing to reexcavate the foundation for pos- 
terity’s super-display structure. These men 
are asking for your support. Your assist- 
ance is the way; your resistance is the ruin! 





Questions and Answers 

We have received a number of letters sug- 
gesting that we again incorporate a Ques- 
tion and Answer department in DISPLAY 
WORLD. Do you want such a department? 
The department will, naturally, require some 
space. Do you think such a department will 
prove of interest to DISPLAY WORLD 
readers—would they prove of interest to 
you? DISPLAY WORLD welcomes the op- 
portunity to be of service to our readers, 
and whether such a department is incorpo- 
rated within our pages or not should not 
prevent any reader from writing for infor- 
mation on any display subject. But, should 
we devote the necessary space to such a 
feature? You must decide! 
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Shreveport Steps Out With 
Monthly Bulletin 


Somehow or other those Shreveport dis- 
playmen are always active. The latest ven- 
ture is a monthly bulletin under the prosaic 
title, “Slinging the Bull with the Shreveport 
Display Men.” W. L. McCurry, publicity 
chairman, must be given the credit for it 
and it certainly deserves much commenda- 
tion. Every item is caricatured, and in all 
it is the most readable display folder this 
office has received in some time. Here are 
the contents of inaugural January edition, 
minus the illustrations: ; 

All you fellows who failed to show up 
at A. B. Longnecker’s for the club party 
on Wednesday night, January 17, missed a 
fine time. Many thanks to Longneckers. 


Watch for the big party and dance in 
honor of the opening of our club room. Full 
details will be announced later. 


Welcome, Hague! MHere’s wishing you 
all the luck possible in your new position. 


Hague came here from Houston, Texas. 

Welcome back. Zimmerman, here’s wish- 
Zimie has been in 
Chicago for the last eight years. Before 
that he was located here. 

Here’s a welcome to your wives, too, fel- 
lows ! 

The treasurer will be glad to receive all 
the back dues that you owe the club. How 
about it, Jack? 

If you’re not a member of the displaymen’s 
club, we take this opportunity to extend an 
invitation to join us. Help build up the 
profession and learn at the same time. Also 
plenty of fun. No initiation fee. Monthly 
dues, 25 cents. Meetings first and third 
Wednesdays of each month. 

Through the courtesy of Zimie our club 
room will soon be opened at his studio, 
305%4 Texas street, where regular meetings 
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will be held, including demonstrations and 
parties. A dummy window will be built 
through the courtesy of C. C. Hardman, 
Dynax Reflector Company, and Victoria 
Lumber & Sash Company. 

This is a try-monthly publication (put out 
this month and try to put it out next month). 
If you like it, tell us at the next meeting 
and have notes ready to hand in for next 
edition. 

John Macrel has flashed some big city 
backgrounds on us. They’re great. Here’s 
hoping we will see many more of the same 


variety soon. 

Say, Rogers, isn’t it about time to run the 
lines? But we careful—don’t fall in the 
lake! 

Ted (Joyce) has given up the minstrel and 
window game for bar tending. We'll miss 
you, Ted. Don’t forget to drop around once 
in a while. 

Latest dope from the NRA states: “Only 
in exceptional cases could a window man be 
classed as a professional. A gifted artist, 
is paid a sufficient salary, might engage him- 
self as such, but certainly it was not in- 
tended that floor walkers,.salesmen and as- 
sistants should be classed as professionals.” 
They failed to give any further dope about 
being an executive, or what a sufficient sal- 
ary will be for a professional. 

Spring Opening.—Plans are being made 
for a united spring opening. We hope to 
have full details at the next meeting. 

The recent contest on attendance was a 
big success (ask Macrel) and was won by 
Longnecker’s side. Time for the losing side 
to give that party. 

Fellows, don’t forget the next meeting on 
Wednesday, February 7, at Hoyer’s cafe. 
Big news, another attendance contest, spring 
opening, club room, new window contest— 
be sure to be there. 
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FELT 


PRACTICAL AND 
ECONOMICAL FOR 


DISPLAY EFFECTS 


_USE THE BEST — 
INSIST ON 


ACADIA 
BRAND 


The choice of leading displaymen, for 
background coverings, floor coverings, 
ensemble panels, poster panels, cutout 
letters and applique effects. Over 90 
colors carried in stock—edges do not 
fray—can be furnished in cut lengths. 


Send for Color Chart 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
Established 1899 
Main Office and Mill 
4131 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse 
42-44 East 20th St. New York City 














Diameters 1” 2” 4” 6” 
Length 


3 Feet .20 .30 .41 + ~+#&«.50 


22 inch diameter, any length. 


2152-60 Superior Avenue 





WALLBOARD TUBES 
UNCOVERED TUBE PRICE LIST JAN. 11, 1934 


Tubes will come in the following standard lengths only. 
six of more tubes, which may be of different sizes. 
8” 10” 12° 14”. aa a 
65 .75 1.00 1.15 1.30 2.88 
6 Feet .40 .60 .82 1.00 1.30 1.50 2.00 2.30 2.60 5.75 


9 Feet .60 .90 1.23 1.50 1.95 2.25 3.00 3.45 3.90 8.63 
12 Feet .80 1.20 1.64 2.00 2.60 3.00 4.00 4.60 5.20 11.50 
DISCS 
Diameter Price Diameter Price 
ee eee 12%” ptid Sikes Cae eed 
6% ee an frac nnds ** Sea 14% feegkrérsehersr+; ~<a 
ESRC, WR. NS ee .18¢ each 
10% ee .....9e each 22 ¢ .50c each 


HALF TUBES FOR BACKGROUNDS AND ‘GENERAL DISPLAY 


For convenience of customer, there is a net service charge for cutting tubes in 
half, lengthwise, from which there is no discount. 
For 1 inch, 2 inch, 4 inch and 6 inch diameter, any = Bite ore 25c per tube 
8 inch, 10 inch, 12 inch diameter, any length. . PEN paste 
14 inch and 16% inch diameter, any length... 


On volume orders of $50.00 or more cutting charge. will be 15% from list price of tubes. 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. CLEVELAND, O 


MUTUAL SALES & MFG. Co. 


IF THERE IS ANYTHING NEW FOR DISPLAY, MUTUAL WILL HAVE IT 


Each order must be for 
It does not pay us to pack less. 


..38c per tube 


..50c per tube 
.75¢c per tube 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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MAKE A START 


After the adjustments of the past year or 
two, there is a very definite interest among 
individuals and businesses to make a new 
start and to build for a future. 

Now is the time for you to fight a battle for 


yourself proficient in the work you undertake 
to do. 


work and for better pay. This can best be 
We Solve Your Problem With 


done in your case by starting now to make 
Our New Home Study Course 








Because you can pay in small installments 
worked out to meet your financial condition. 
Write us fully about your ambitions and pres- 
ent conditions and we will try to help you be 
prepared for better times when they arrive. 


The Koester School 


Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





ANIMATE with 
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The Successful Mt. Rock Fleece 
Window Contest 


One of the most interesting and intriguing 
prize contests of 1933 was that of Mt. Rock 
Fleece Overcoats and Mt. Rock Alpacian 
Topcoats, conducted by Levy Bros. & Adler 
Rochester, Inc., in which $2,000 in cash 
prizes were distributed among thirteen dis- 
playmen connected with stores selling Mt. 
Rock garments. 

This contest differed materially from the 
usual window display contest in that the 
awards were offered for the best series of 
displays constituting a seasonal window 
merchandising campaign rather than the best 
single picture of an individual window trim. 
The purpose of the campaign was two-fold: 
(1) To induce more actual display of Mt. 
Rock coats in the windows of stores han- 
dling them, and (2) to secure perfect exam- 
ples of display technique, handling of mer- 
chandise, original and successful merchan- 
dising campaign ideas, to be passed on to the 
display men in all Mt. Rock stores, for in- 
spiration, ideas and practical help in their 
own work next season. The prize winners 
for 1933 were as follows: 

Grand prize, $500, Clement Kieffer, Jr., 
Kleinhans, Buffalo, N. Y. First division 
(towns over 100,000)—First prize, $250, 
Thomas F. Park, Jacob Reed’s, Philadel- 
phia; second prize, $200, C. J. Westvig, 
Juster Bros., Minneapolis; third prize, $125, 
Frank Dodson, Woolfe Bros., Wichita; 
fourth prize, $100, Steefel Bros., Albany, L. 
C. Hendrix; fifth prize, $50, Hubert W. 
White, St. Paul, E. Mickelsen; sixth prize, 
$25, Broadway Department Store, Los An- 
geles, Mr. Bell. Second division (towns un- 
der 100,000)—First prize, $250, Edward E. 
O’Donnell, Sisson Bros., Binghamton, N. Y.; 
second prize, $200, E. C. Brown, Spoo & Son, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; third prize, $125, L. Levy- 
stein & Son, E. C. Stewart, Montgomery, 
Ala.; fourth prize, $100, L. J. Ryan, Kar- 
sten’s, Madison, Wis.; fifth prize, $50, N. E. 
Mag & Sons, Moton M. Mag, New Britain, 


Conn.; sixth prize, $25, O. N. Andrews, The 
Big Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 

The judges were: ]. W. Campbell, display 
manager, Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago; 
R. F. Bates, display manager, B. R. Baker 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and Carl Shank, 
display manager, Stix Baer Fuller Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

This was the second Mt. Rock contest, the 
previous one having been conducted during 
the fall of 1930. And curiously enough, Kief- 
fer won the grand prize of $750 in 1930, and 
Park won first in Class “A” cities of 100,000 
population or over. 

Apparently, Park made a determined bid 
this year to win the capital prize, as his 
displays were more extensive, more inten- 
sively appealing, more perfectly planned and 
carried out in all essential details than be- 
fore, thus definitely exceeding and excelling 
his own previous accomplishments, and in 
that respect deserving of a correspondingly 
higher award. 

However, Clement Kieffer evidently fol- 
lowed a very similar course of action, for 
immediately after the contest was announced 
last June, he began making plans for a Mt. 
Rock seasonal window campaign that would 
definitely surpass his previous efforts, with 
the result that the entry of nine superbly 
planned and perfectly executed displays were 
so representative of originality and direct 
sales power that the judges were unanimous 
in their decision to award this entry the 
capital prize. Each of Kieffer’s nine win- 
dow trims constituted an original, attrac- 
tive, attention-getting, interest-sustaining, 
sales-clinching, action-compelling presenta- 
tion in itself! Week after week these dis- 
plays followed one after another during the 
time intervening between October and De- 
cember 22—each display distinctly different 
from its predecessor, each telling the same 
story in a different way about the merits 
of the same garment at the one price, yet 





there was a distinct and well-defined con- 
nection between each of the series compris- 
ing the campaign. There was an appropriate 
type of display for the clear, cold days when 
the sun was shining; an appropriate type 
for the days when the ground and trees 
were covered with soft snow; an equally 
appropriate display for the days of the bit- 
ter cold blizzard with its biting winds and 
zero temperature. There was a type of dis- 
play for the man who buys ahead of actual 
needs, as well as one or more definitely 
conceived for the purpose of convincing the 
man who must be “pushed” or otherwise 
convinced that now is the time to act! There 
was the “Check and Double Check” display 
clearly purposed to appeal to, and cash in 
on, the hundreds of men in Buffalo who had 
previously bought and worn a Mt. Rock 
coat for more than the usual span of an 
overcoat’s lifetime. 

The nine pictures submitted in the con- 
test did not represent all the Mt. Rock dis- 
plays in Kleinhans windows during the fall 
season, as frequently one, and sometimes two 
adjacent windows, with regular displays and 
similar window cards were used to flank 
the central promotional display. Mt. Rock 
newspaper advertising consistently used and 
definitely hooked up with the window cam- 
paign played no inconsiderable part in the 
success of the merchandise of Mt. Rock top- 
coats and overcoats during this season. Di- 
rect mail letters, broadsides, folders were 
likewise used on the customer mailing list. 
Last, but by no means of least importance, 
was a highly organized sales force, con- 
scious of the purpose and power of these 
combined promotional appeals, who followed 
through with their part in the sales plan. 
If there are displaymen who wonder why 
Clement Kieffer wins so many prizes, the 
answer is that he plans to win in every con- 
test he enters. He plans his windows like 
an architect and builds each part, putting 
them together in the final display, just as 
carefully as a building engineer would carry 
out an architect’s plan and specifications. 

Thos. F. Park’s entry from Jacob Reed’s 
Sons, Philadelphia, ran closest to the win- 
ner of the grand prize, of all other entrants. 
Fourteen window trims were submitted in 
Park’s entry. Newspaper ads, direct mail 
and car card advertising were used in a 
hook-up with the window campaign on Mt. 
Rock coats. Each poster panel used in this 
series of displays was 36 inches by 72 inches 
and done in black and white felt. The art 
work and the cutout letter work so used was 
much out of the ordinary. Park reported 


—A traveling display designed and 
produced by Williams-Marshall Dis- 
plays, Chicago, for Mt. Rock Fleece 
Overcoats and which was much in de- 
mand by clothiers throughout the 
country. These windows together with 
the contest windows did a wonderful 
selling job for the product— 
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that business on Mt. Rock fleece coats had 
been very successful during the course of 
the campaign, many numbers being sold out 
early in the season. 


In his splendid series of fourteen displays, 
Park presented in a most effective and de- 
lightfully pleasing-to-the-eye manner every 
notable and important sales point or buying 
appeal of Mt. Rock overcoats. Especially 
and particularly those points stressed in Mt. 
Rock advertising, to which have been added 
the power and effect of Jacob Reed’s Sons 
institutional recommendation and guaran- 
tee, both express and implied. All this has 
been accomplished in an absolutely perfect 
manner from practically every analytical or 
critical point of view. 


Cultivated good taste is clearly shown in 
the general appearance of each display pic- 
tured and is made more clear upon reading 
the descriptive details of color, accessories, 
etc., of each individual display. Perfect 
preparation and handling of each garment 
displayed, together with the right use of each 
accessory related thereto, is clearly appar- 
ent to anyone. The placement of the differ- 
ent garments and the main poster panels, 
window cards, show a definite knowledge 
ot balance and form which are so used as to 
obtain the greatest attraction value in each 
window trim as a whole, both at first sight 
and upon more critical inspection. The 
preparation and fine handling of each coat 
on display provided the maximum appear- 
ance value to each garment in the eyes of 
the prospective buyer. In other words, 
Park’s display technique is such as to have 
made each of these $40 coats look entirely 
worth the price asked, if not more than 
asked. Very likely there were $50 coats 
in other windows in Philadelphia that did 
not look, coat for coat, as good a value at 
$40 as these Mt. Rock coats appeared to be. 


It is this sort of artistry in the display of 
men’s apparel that will always sell more 
garments to the same number of average 
prospective buyers. Likewise and quite nat- 
urally, such practical ability is seldom found 
unemployed regardless of general business 
conditions, 

E. E. O’Donnell, display manager, Sisson 
Bros. Welden, Binghamton, N. Y., won the 
first prize of $250 in Class “B” division, 
which carried identical prize awards for 
entries from cities under 100,000 as in Class 
“A” division. O’Donnell submitted a port- 
folio of Mt. Rock displays, which in quality 
and number constituted a very notable entry 
and an easy winner of first prize in his 
division. 

Space does not permit for a more detailed 
description of the big prize winners, nor of 
deserving comment on the work of the other 
winners here. 

However, Levy Bros. & Adler Rochester, 
Inc., makers of Mt. Rock overcoats are 
planning to prepare a complete portfolio of 
the prize-winning pictures and distribute 
these among all contest entrants as well as 
to distribute a copy of this portfolio to each 
and every retail store selling Mt. Rock top- 
coats and overcoats, so that the valuable 
display and sales promotional ideas brought 
out in this contest may be applied in next 
season’s merchandising efforts. 


DISPLAY WORLD 





—Upper two displays are of the series 
constituting the Mt. Rock Fleece cam- 
paign that won grand prize for Clem- 
ent Kieffer, Jr., Kleinhans Co., Buffalo. 
Lower display of the series that won a 
$250 prize for Thos. F. Park, Jacob 
Reed’s, Philadelphia. No photographs 
were available of E. E. O’Donnell’s 
prize winning displays at press time. 
He also won a $250 prize— 
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lf Satisfied With Yourself 
==**Don°’t Join* 


I believe it may be of interest to the dis- 
playmen of the country to know that the pro- 
gram as outlined by the new I. A. D. M. 
is daily meeting with spectacular success, 
evidenced by the enthusiasm shown and 
voiced everywhere. 

Junior displaymen—and I call them that 
as they are in most instances the young 
bloods who decided on display advertising 
as a career during these last eventful years 
—have naturally become enthused and are 
joining the I. A. D. M., realizing the lessons 
which may be had through such leadership, 
bent on acquiring new qualities which will 
assist in making them the better displaymen 
of tomorrow. 

The displaymen of the country have ap- 
plauded the efforts of the new administration 
by: their response to our pleas for member- 
shfp. In carrying on these vital endeavors, 
the officers believe that 1934 will attain the 
greatest effective membership it has ever 
had. 

Due to past conditions beyond our con- 
trol, there are bound to be certain skeptics. 
This is especially true of many former mem- 
bers of short-lived clubs who have never had 
an opportunity of acquiring a real under- 
standing of the I. A. D. M. But an extremely 
short time has passed since the present ad- 
ministration was inducted into office, and 
even in this brief period a record-breaking 
total of members represent a compact body 
of true displaymen, marching in step to 
future accomplishments. 

In appealing to displaymen still outside 
the association to enroll under the I. A. 
D. M. banner for this new march through 
history, I believe we can do more than hold 
forth the promise of future material accom- 
plishments above and beyond those of the 
past. There is a higher promise which calls 
for every new member to pledge to give of 
himself, for the sake of his chosen profes- 
sion, unselfishly. There is a sacred duty to 
keep alive our best traditions in order that 
there may be no weakening of our profes- 
sion, 

Call it duty, call it patriotism, call it 
Americanism, or whatever you choose to call 
it+it is the spirit underlying the very prin- 








The I. A. D. M. stands for the 

mutuality of confidence and faith 

among all its members, and for 

the unimpeded developement of 
its national destiny. 








By GEORGE W. WESTERMAN 


President, I. A. D. M., Jackson, Mich. 


ciples of organization. The I. A. D. M. is, 
and I’m sure any far-sighted displayman 
will agree, the country’s foremost agency for 
the preservation of and improvement of 
these principles. 

Today we face our future opportunities. 
I believe the I. A. D. M., as proposed, will 
be all that its founders intended it should 
be. It could be, depending on its believers, 
an organization of many thousands of men, 
following various phases of display repre- 
sentative of every section of the country. 
It will embrace within its folds men of all 
ages, all political faiths, all religious 
creeds. It will be a real society in which 
thousands of displaymen of many diverse 
backgrounds, but with one interest, will 
stand together upon a single platform, which 
would represent an honest intention of serv- 
ing their profession and its needs. 


It is a huge force for national unity in a 
country in which people have sometimes 
shown a tendency to isolate themselves on 
islands of opinion and selfish interest. The 
I. A. D. M. stands for the mutuality of con- 
fidence and faith among all its members and 
for the unimpeded development of its na- 
tional destiny. As the first months pass, it 
unhesitatingly looks forward to its vital role 








The I. A. D. M. is the country’s 
foremost agency for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of win- 
dow and store display and will 
build tomorrow’s displaymen. 








in the drama of the future of the displaymen 
of the country. 

Thousands who read this article will, no 
doubt, do nothing about it. The effort and 
will needed will be lacking. They are the 
“show me” and the doubter types. The 
others—those who are open-minded, who 
still want to improve themselves and have 
certain ideals which can be realized only by 
their own professional progress—will, I am 
sure, take action and get in line. All this I 
have said before can be summed up briefly. 
If you are completely and wholly satisfied 
with yourself and the progress you have 
made, “don’t join.” The I. A. D. M. can 
give you nothing. If you believe in the 
opposite of this, then by all means become 
an active member in the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men, because it can give 
you too much to risk missing. 


Retailers of South Find 


Business Active 

Business in the South is definitely on the 
upgrade, according to retail store executives 
interviewed in the past month by representa- 
tives of the Merchandise Mart, Chicago. In 
a trip that included Memphis, New Orleans, 
Montgomery, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Nash- 
ville, Mobile, and Pensacola, Fla., scores 
of merchants in department and specialty 
stores were contacted, and in every case and 
every city they told of business improvement. 

Some merchants said that business has 
been picking up since last July, with stead- 
ily increasing sales as they approached the 
holidays. All declared that their Christmas 
business had been excellent, and even after 
the first of the year they experienced no 
falling-off in sales like in recent years. In 
one prominent store, the owner averred that 
their business had increased two and a half 
times over December of a year ago. 

Due to this substantial activity, stores are 
much in need of goods. Those merchants 
interviewed said that many of their buyers 
had departed for market, and in the majority 
of cases Chicago was their goal. 

These executives also expressed keen in- 
terest in the plan for reopening the World’s 
Fair this coming summer, many saying that 
they intended to visit the city again at that 
time. Those who could not leave their busi- 
ness or felt that they could not afford to 
come last year were especially anxious to 
have the fair repeated, expecting that they 
surely would be able to see it this year. 

The Merchandise Mart emissaries found 
the obvious improvement in window displays, 
lighting and interior layout of a large per- 
centage of southern stores of particular in- 
terest. Where formerly all too little atten- 
tion had been given to window trimming, 
now careful and attractive displays are used. 
Some of these windows were outstandingly 
well done, and enlivened the tone of the 
entire store. 

Especially in the furniture stores in the 
South, where interiors had been notoriously 
dull and goods often carelessly placed, a 
decidedly better job of merchandise arrange- 
ment was noted. Several of these establish- 
ments had grouped their furniture interest- 
ingly, and in a way that led customers read- 
ily from group to group. As a whole, stores 
of all types visited by the Mart representa- 
tives showed improvement in the ensembling 
of their merchandise. 





Start a Display Club 
In Your City 

The energetic work already undertaken 
by the new I. A, D. M. management can 
best be supported by local display clubs. 
Has your city a display club? 
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Traton Wayne to Design 
Advettising Displays 

An unusual idea in advertising window 
displays and a new corporation to promote it 
is announced by Traton Wayne Studios, Inc., 
home office, Detroit, and sales offices in New 
York and Chicago. R. V. Wayne, presi- 
dent of Wayne Services, Inc., one of the 
largest window installation companies, is 
president of the new organization and James 
E. Stickney is vice-president and director 
of sales. Stickney, until December 1, was 
for fifteen years vice-president of Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company, one of the pio- 
neer AAAA advertising agencies. 

A permanent display of a group of thirty 
completely decorated windows is maintained 
in the Traton Wayne New York office, Court 
Square building, 2 Lafayette street. 

Three new decorative materials—Traton, 
Flexton and Velton—are used for window 
backgrounds and trimming. They are a pa- 
per product,of unusual toughness. Panels as 
high as 60 inches stand solidly without any 
support. The range of colors is unlimited. 
Despite the creped or corrugated surface, 
these materials carry printed messages of 
great beauty. Strong advertising messages 
are applied directly to the decorative back- 
ground, thus eliminating the cost of illus- 
tration and printing on separate pieces. 

Traton Wayne Studios, Inc., design the 
windows completely submitting their work 
for approval of the advertiser. Traton, 
Flexton and Velton are manufactured ex- 
clusively by the Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany and all displays created by Traton 
Wayne are produced complete by Hinde & 
Dauch, whose plant capacity assures quick 
and dependable deliveries and whose fifty- 
year experience in the paper industry assures 
exceptional quality. 

These new materials appeal especially to 
large national users of windows. An econ- 
omy of installation, an economy in illustra- 
tion and printing, and the economy of long 
life is claimed for windows advertising ma- 
terial produced with these materials. The 
colorful attractiveness of a Traton-Flexton 
window should win not only its enthusiastic 
acceptance by the dealer but for the same 
reason its retention for a longer run than 
with ordinary windows. 





Jacobs Opens Supply House 
For Displaymen 

Over the past ten years a certain specialist 
has given unremitting attention to the re- 
quirements of display managers’ needs and 
that of their show card and silk screen de- 
partments. This person is S. D. Jacobs and 
he culminated his efforts by opening a large 
supply depot at 749 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, to concentrate on department and spe- 
cialty store displaymen’s requirements, spe- 
cializing in paints, colors, brushes, cardboard 
and kindred needs. 


The Modernized 
Display World 

Your complete modernization of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD has greatly enhanced its 
value to displaymen during the last couple 
of years.—Geo. H. Wagner, the Golden Rule, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Toes Right! Toes Left! 











Let Your Hosiery March to Sales 
the FAIRY FORM Way! 


Men’s socks take on a new attractiveness and appeal when displayed on 
FAIRY FORMS. In no other way can you emphasize the texture, the beauty 
and the colorings of the men’s hosiery you have to offer than on these natural, 
full modeled forms. And the FAIRY FORM family comprises a model for 
every type of hose, men’s, women’s and children’s. Try them and learn what 
a difference they make in actual sales. Order from your jobber or write 
direct for full information. 


SHOE FORM 
CO., INC. 


AUBURN, 
N. Y. 


Jain OVINS 




















S. D. JACOBS 
PAINTS AND LACQUERS 
ARTISTS MATERIALS—ALL SIGN SUPPLIES 


Specializing in Supplies for the Display man, 
Decorator, Showcard and Screen Department 


749 SIXTH AVENUE 
“TRY US FOR SERVICE” 


Near 25th Street New York City 
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Qualifications That Decide 
Merit of Installation Firms 


Just as there must be sound basic reasons 
which influence any major decision you 
make, so there must be in deciding upon 
the window installation service company 
which is to install your displays in any given 
area. From our years of experience in this 
business in the metropolitan section of New 
York, we have compiled a brief summary 
as to what these qualifications should be, 
and they are offered to you as a means of 
assisting you in your work. 

Knowledge of Work.—In order to give 
maximum service and counsel to their 
clients, a window installation service com- 
pany should have more than a superficial 
knowledge of the market which they cover. 
A thorough knowledge of store locations of 
course, but more important, the class in 
these neighborhoods served by each store— 
approximate purchasing power in these 
neighborhoods—types of commodities most 
largely sold in these stores— retail price 
conditions and their causes—knowledge of 
competitive trade conditions—and up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of the local causes of 
trade disturbances, are but a few of the 
many important questions that your installa- 
tion services should have at their finger 
tips. Only through constant, persistent, and 
personal contact with the fetail trade, can 
installation services thoroughly equip them- 
selves to supply the answers to these ques- 
tions. Here, training in alertness and ob- 
servation is vitally essential. A keen “nose 
for news” is required in order that items 
of interesting information regarding activi- 
ties of your competitors can be gathered 
from the lips of the retailer. 

Technical Skill._—The subject of this para- 
graph is a primary requisite, you will agree, 
in which installation service must be thor- 
oughly versed from the chief executive 
of that installation service down through 
the rank and file. If, regardless of all other 
qualifications of an installation service, there 
is a weakness in their ability to properly 
and expertly handle the use of crepe paper, 
drapes, or other background material—if 
they do not possess the artistic and practi- 
cal ability to plan and create a window 
which is not only attractive in design, but 
also forceful in its ability to create the urge 
to buy, then that installation service cannot 
possibly give you full benefit of your dis- 


‘play investment. 


Dependability—This word should be writ- 
ten in red—it is so absolutely vital to the 
success of your window displays and to the 
attitude of the dealers to your displays and 
merchandise. Nothing, no nothing, can 


arouse a dealer’s antagonism and _ ill-will 
more than to empty his window on your 
promise to install a display of your products 
at a specified time and day, and then for you 
to fail to keep that promise. We use the 


By LEO KAPLAN 
Dis-Play-Well, Inc., New York City 


word “you” although it is actually the failure 
oi the window display service to keep the 
promise, but to the dealer it is “you” for in 
his mind, the trimmer is your official am- 
bassador. 

Experience.—This familiar word “experi- 
ence” has no less a degree of importance 
in the selection of a window installation 
service, than it has in other fields of business 
endeavor. In fact, there can be no substitute 
for long experience in the business of win- 
dow installation service. Only the crucible 
of time, living through mistakes and correct- 
ing them as they arise in this intricate busi- 
ness of dealing with thousands of retailers, 
can an installation service whip its organi- 
zation into an efficient smooth working ma- 
chine. Mistakes are costly to the installa- 
tion service, but they are even more costly 
to their clients. Therefore look well into 
the background of experience that all in- 
stallation service possesses, before appoint- 
ing any of them as your representative. 

Confidence and Friendship of the Retailer. 
—Regardless of how able a window installa- 
tion service is to install effective window 
displays, unless the dealer’s permission and 
cooperation is received in installating these 
displays, the ability to dress them is not 
worth very much. Never forget that the 
retailer owns and controls his own windows 
and this is why his friendship and good-will 
are so vital in securing permission to in- 
stall windows, so the relationship between 
the installation service and the retailer must 
be closely cemented in a bond of friendship 
and understanding. Giving a store prompt 
and efficient service and well dressed dis- 
plays is of course the fundamental require- 
ment, but through many small courtesies 
and unasked for services, an installation 
service can build up a resource of good-will 
in the retailer’s mind that is a decided asset 
to the advertiser also. 

Supervision—No matter how well trained, 
no matter how well disciplined, no matter 
how honest are the window trimmers, they 
are, after all, just human beings. With all 
the qualities, with, also, all the weaknesses 
of the species. The constant rush to keep 
other appointments often tempts a trimmer 
to neglect details in trimming a window 
which materially affect the window’s ap- 
pearance and advertising value. It is for 
these reasons that unless a system of con- 
trol is established so that these oversights 
can not occur, then they are sure to happen, 
followed by complaints from the retailer, 
manufacturer’s salesman, or by someone who 
is displeased with one window or a great 
many of them. Such precautionary meas- 
ures must be developed by each window 
trimming installation service themselves, to 
fit the territory or section of the country 
which they cover. Here again, the impor- 


tance of experience becomes apparent, for 
it is only through testing various methods 
over a long period of time that an installation 
service can develop a real, worthwhile check 
on the daily work of their installation staffs ; 
therefore, before any advertiser decides upon 
an installation service, he should probe 
deeply into the safeguards that each service 
has established to give ample protection 
against trimmer’s mistakes. 

Vision——The window installation services 
you employ should be more than mere me- 
chanics. The men who are at the head of 
these services should not only be thoroughly 
familiar with the territory, its marketing 
problems and the ability to trim the type 
of window you demand but they should also 
have the foresight and vision to keep pace 
with the times and prepare for the future 
development of window display advertising. 
In their home office they should have the 
facilities and assistance of expert advice in 
performing experimental work. They should 
not be satisfied with the type of window 
being installed today as the ultimate in per- 
fection, but should be constantly striving 
to improve on the appearance of window 
displays through experiments with unusual 
background effects and new modern treat- 
ments of a window display essemble. 

The Staff—It is no easy task to build up 
a really satisfactory staff of window trim- 
mers. In fact, it is a most complex job, 
for a trimmer must possess far more than 
the ability to follow instructions in trim- 
ming a window, for, as stated before, each 
of these men represents the manufacturer in 
the dealer’s eye. Intelligence, reliability, 
trustworthiness, and the valued art of con- 
ducting themselves as gentlemen—all are of 
primary importance when an_ installation 
service employs men on their staff. In turn, 
the installation service can only expect such 
allegiance from their staff in the same meas- 
ure as the employer strives to satisfy them. 
Window trimmers, first of all, must receive 
adequate and satisfactory compensation for 
their efforts. Every effort should be made 
to make them feel that they are part and 
parcel of the window display installation 
organization and that upon the excellence 
and faithfulness of the trimmer’s work de- 
pends the attitude of this company’s clients. 
We have found through years of experience 
that the best results can be obtained by as- 
signing a specific territory to each trimmer 
and keeping him within that territory. In 
this way he becomes quite friendly with the 
retailer and the retailer’s clerks, and builds 
for himself a personal contact which makes 
for smoother running conditions in each 
territory. 

Merchandising Knowledge—A _ thorough 
knowledge of present-day merchandising 
methods based on actual experience is a 
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THE OPENING OF ITS 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 


and 


MANNEQUIN SALON 


500 SEVENTH AVENUE 


BETWEEN 38th and 37th STREETS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Prepared as never before, and...with a background of 
over eighty years of service to the Merchants of 
America...the House of Palmenberg invites you to 





visit its New Display Rooms...Come, expecting to see 
the unusual in Display Equipment. 


The first showing of Posture Mannequins...a 





new departure in Mannequin Design is announced... Displayers in Unique Designs ... Fixtures 
in the Latest Combinations of Wood, Metal and Glass ...A Wide Array of New Millinery Heads, etc. 





AN UNUSUAL NEW CATALOG IS READY-Write For Your Copy NOW 





-—TEARN-_— 
Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


39 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 








SpeedWay 


FLEA POWER 


MOTORS 


Skeleton designs, easily 
mounted. A. C. or Uni- 
versal; 60 or 25 cycle; 
Motor with 110 Volt. Available with 
Speed Reducer Speed Reducer (Gear 
Box) that permits speeds 
down to 8% r.p.m. for turntables, slow or heavy 
work. Light weight, sturdy construction, de- 
pendable operaticn, low price. 
Write for specifications and prices 


Speed Way Manufacturing Co 
1839 So. 52nd Street CICERO, ILL. 














quality that the executives of every window 
installation service should possess, for it is 
these executives whose task it is to keep 
their finger constantly upon the pulse of 
the retailer through personal contact. The 
installation service executives should be in- 
timately familiar with the retailer’s prob- 
lems, should be able to talk his own lan- 
guage and (if we may inject ourselves into 





For All DISPLAY Purposes 


Cuts easily with clean edges— 
pastes or glues readily—avail- 
able in a variety of beautiful! 
colors suitable for every season 
and for every use—dquick de- 
livery. 


Write today for samples of colored 


FELT 


THE FELTERS CO., INC. 


210D SOUTH ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York: 300D Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia: 1013D Public Ledger Bldg. 
Chicago: 538D South Wells St. 

St. Louis: 1602D Locust St. 

Detroit: 6-269D General Motors Bldg. 
San Francisco. 1499D Market St. 


Factories at Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, 
Mich.; Johnson City and Middleville, N. Y. 











New York 
Wood Letter 


Company 
91-93 Mercer St. 
New York City 

Telephone 

CAnal 6-7422 








For Modern Displays 
Try Us For These 


Sign Boards Electric Signs 
Window Displays 
Metal Signs Metal Letters 


Cardboard Cutouts 


For Price and Quality— 
Ask Us First 








FELT LETTERS ...CORK LETTERS 
FELT LETTER SHOW CARD KIT 
Modern Styles in Standard Colors 
Large Stock on Hand at All Times for 
Immediate Deliveries 
FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 


538 South Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 
Illustrated Circulars on Request 














this picture for a moment) we have found our friendly talks with retailers have often retailers in overcoming some little knotty 
that in our rounds of the metropolitan area led to making constructive suggestions to problem peculiar to their stores. 
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Many Reasons Prove Value 
of I. A. De. M. 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Executive Secretary, Chicago, IIl. 


These are not the times for “sunshine 
soldiers or fair-weather patriots” of the 
profession. The men who rise to the call 
of duty now will not be of that caliber; but 
those who are of the right stripe and- who 
take part in the essentially important work 
to be done now, will have cause to feel 
great personal satisfaction for the part they 
will have played, and later, the gratitude 
and appreciation of the entire display fra- 
ternity. 

Veterans of the old I. A. D. M. know from 
experience the advantages it has held for 
rising displaymen of the past, through its 
convention meetings, its exchange of ideas, 
its educational and promotional values, its 
inspirational effect on all those who 
“strained and exerted” themselves to make 
a shewing in the national photographic con- 
tests, or those who tried hard to make them- 
selves good enough to take a part in some 
demonstration be for the national conven- 
tion, the resultant thrill of being recognized 
and commended by the “big men” of the 
craft; then the after-publicity in the trade 
press reporting the convention high lights, 
followed by the new resolution and deter- 
mination to “do something still better for 
next year.” You who have experienced these 
things will therefore be able to intelligently 
counteract with facts, the occasional criti- 
cism coming from small men to the effect 
that “the I. A. D. M. never done no good 
to nobody nohow!” 

These essential thoughts all displaymen 
should know: 

1. The new IJ. A. D. M. can and will serve 
their best interests if they will support it. 
The new plan has ten times the potential 
strength and power for good than was pos- 
sible in tht old organization. 

2. The new I. A. D. M. is ready to begin 
rendering service to each individual member 
at large or local club the very day they 
hook up with it. 

3. The new officers are capable, trust- 
worthy and already serving the profession 
in their official capacities with a zeal and 
devotion far beyond what was asked of them 
or what is expected of them. 

4. Convince the men of this simple truth: 
In union there is power! Lacking union, 
there is only confusion. 

5. That “we can get nothing without giv- 
ing something!’ (To accomplish anything 
worth while, we must use effort and money.) 

6. Ask this question: “Who in all the 
wide world is going to take any interest in 
the present condition of displaymen if these 
men take no interest in bettering their con- 
dition? 

It is ten times wrong in every way and 
particularly so, at this time, for the good 
and well-meaning displayman to with-hold 
his active membership for any of these so- 
called “reasons”: 

1. Waiting until things get better by 
themselves. 


2. Fully intending to join, but delaying 
for no reason at all. 

3. Waiting to see what others may do 
before acting. 

4. Reflecting upon mistakes of the past 
instead of looking and working ahead ac- 
cording to a constructive plan. 

5. Waiting for “one or two salary slashes 
to come back” before spending any money 
or effort to make them come back. 

Every man making his living from dis- 
play, whatever his present salary may be, 
cannot help but profit personally from any- 
thing that either (1) promotes the general 
walfare of displaymen by putting ideas and 
opportunties into their reach; or (2) that 
promotes the betterment of the industry by 
creating wider usage of Display as a means 
of selling more goods, and thus ‘causing 
greater demand for skilled displaymen 
and/or material and supplies. 

Present plans of the new I. A. D. M. in- 
clude and provide for the accomplishment 
of these things. The plans are prepared 
and ready to release. Some are in action 
now. Others will be put in action during 
February. Still others depend upon mem- 
bership response to justify their release and 
to verify their claims to industry at large. 

Every condition and circumstance indi- 
cates that now is the right time for display- 
men to quickly complete the reorganization 
of their forces into one strong, vigorous 
and progressive group, representative of the 
entire related field of display under the ban- 
ner of the new I. A. D. M., so that the com- 
bined power and force of all elements may 
be concentrated upon (1) the elimination 
of wrongs: (2) raising of standards; (3) 
improving ccnditions within the industry 
through cooperation of members and promo- 
tional publicity, and thereby (4) reducing 
unemployment and other losses, that are of 
indirect or direct concern to all. 

Further delay is unthinkable! The time 
for action is at hand! Display conditions 
of the future will be determined by the ac- 
tion or inaction of present-day displaymen. 





Chicago Display Club Approves 
Annual Display Convention 

Display interest in Chicago is unprece- 
dented if one may judge from the huge at- 
tendance at its regular meeting, Monday, 
February 5. Among other things of national 
importance that were announced and dis- 
cussed was the J. A. D. M. convention to be 
held in Chicago, in August. The club unani- 
mously voice its approval of the project. 

W. L. Stensgaard gave an outline of the 
constructive work of the Speakers Bureau, 
announcing three of the several lectures that 
have been prepared for release to local dis- 
play clubs affiliated with the I. A. D. M. 
Others are to follow shortly. Copies of 
these lectures can be secured from the office 
of the executive secretary. Chairman 
Stensgaard also announced publicity re- 
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leases of news value to various industries 
concerning display and I. A. D. M. activity 
that will be published in numerous trade 
papers of the different industries during this 
and succeeding months. 

H. C. Oehler, vice-president of Region 3, 
made a brief, enthusiastic and altogether 
impressive talk recounting the activities 
that have been instigated within Region 3, 
comprising the Central States with respect 
to reorganization of local clubs in the prin- 
ciple cities of these states. 

Carl V. Haecker acted as chairman of 
the meeting in place of President Campbell 
who had been ill for two weeks just pre- 
vious to the meeting. Haecker outlined 
general progress and activities taking place 
throughout the nation with respect to the 
reorganization of displaymen under the 
banner of the new I. A. D. M. 

Jerome Jaffery, long connected with the 
display and J. A. D. M. activities was a 
visitor at this meeting and spoke enthusias- 
tically regarding the reorganization of dis- 
playmen and the natural benefits that may 
accrue from this activity to display and dis- 
playmen everywhere. 

John E, Styles, who has been the moving 
spirit in organizing displaymen of South 
Bend and other Northern Indiana cities, 
also spoke of the progress and the new spirit 
among displaymen as a direct result of the 
work having been done in Northern Indiana 
within recent weeks. 

The entertainment feature of this Chicago 
Display Club meeting was that of Miss 
Catherine Marshall’s rendition of choice 
selections on the harp. A half hour pro- 
gram preceding the opening of the meet- 
ing was very much appreciated by the early 
arrivals. Another fifteen minutes inter- 
lude by request was given about the middle 
of the meeting. Miss Marshall demonstrated 
great talent on the harp. She is the daugh- 
ter of Joseph H. Marshall of Williams- 
Marshall Displays. 





Springfield Now Has 
Display Club 

At an enthusiastic meeting of the leading 
displaymen of Springfield, Ill., held on Tues- 
day evening, February 6, a local display 
club was formed and intentions declared to 
become affiliated with the I. A. D. M. J. D. 
Williams, executive secretary of the national 
association, was the guest of the evening 
and fully expounded the aims and purposes 
of the reorganized I. A. D. M. An immediate 
membership drive will be undertaken and 
those present were confident that every dis- 
playman in the city would be enrolled with- 
out delay. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Charles Hostick; vice-president, 
Howard Buck, Meyers Bros.; secretary, W. 
O. Siebert, Roberts Bros.; treasurer, Jack 
Wicks, John Bressner & Co. 





W. A. I. Cooperative Committee 
Meets in New York 


At the call of Chairman Melvin H. Myers, 
Myers Display Service, Louisville, Ky., the 
cooperative committee of Window Advertis- 
ing, Inc., met in New York City, February 
10, to discuss matters pertaining to the in- 
stallation code. The entire committee was 
present. 
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Installation Code Effective 
February &inth 


The Code of Fair Competition of the Ad- 
vertising Display Installation Trade was 
signed for the President of the United States 
by General Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator 
for Industrial Recovery, at Washington, D. 
C., on January 30, and became effective on 
February 9. ' 

This Code of Fair Competition was pre- 
pared and presented by the National Display 
Installation Association, constituting a mem- 
bership of nearly two hundred installation 
companies in every part of the country. 

The Code calls for the payment of wages 
to trimmers of not less than 85 cents per 
hour, 90 cents per window installation, and 
50 cents per interior installation. Further- 
more, no trimmer can be permitted to work 
more than forty hours per week, or install 
more than forty-five installations per wee!:. 

Among other unfair trade practices is a 
section prohibiting the trade to sell any 
commodity or service at a price below cost, 
which shall be determined in accordance with 
principles of a standard cost system to be 
formulated by the Code Authority. 

Another important section is Article 8, en- 
titled, Open Price Agreement, which reads 
as follows: 

1. The Code Authority shall prepare and 
complete as soon as possible a basic classi- 
fication of the services of the trade, together 
with a scale of extras and deductions that 
shall be added to or deducted from the base 
prices. This classification may be amended 
from time to time by the Code Authority. 

2. This classification of services shall be 
made available by the Code Authority to 
every member of the trade. Within thirty 
(30) days thereafter each member of the 
trade shall file with the Code Authority, or 
otherwise as it may require, a list showing 
the minimum base prices for all services. 
Any subsequent change in a price list shall 
be filed as provided herein to become effec- 
tive not earlier than ten (10) days from the 
date of filing, except that the first price list 
so filed shall become effective immediately. 

3. No member of the trade shall contract 
for the sale of or sell any service at less 
than such current minimum prices and terms 
as he shall have established by filing with 
the Code Authority hereinabove provided. 

This Code of Fair Competition is to be 
administered by a Code Authority consisting 
of six members of the trade, who shall be 
elected by those who assent to the Code. 
Until such election is held the regular con- 
stituted board of directors of the National 
Display Installation Association will act as 
the Temporary Code Authority and has ap- 
pointed N. Silverblatt as its executive sec- 
retary. 

Subsequent to the signing of the code, the 
temporary Code Authority met at New York 
City on February 11-12, and has made ap- 
plication for an amendment to its code to 
include the following article, entitled, Limi- 
tation of Prices: 

Section 1. When the Code Authority de- 
termines that an emergency exists in this 
trade and that the cause thereof is destructive 


price-cutting such as to render ineffective 
cr seriously endanger the maintenance of 
the provisions of the Code, the Code Au- 
thority may cause to be determined the 
lowest reasonable cost of the service of this 
trade, such determination to be subject to 
such notice and hearing as the Administrator 
may require. The Administrator may ap- 
prove, disapprove, or modify the determina- 
tion. Thereafter, during the period of the 
emergency, it shall be an unfair trade prac- 
tice for any member of the trade to sell or 
offer to sell any service of the trade for 
which the lowest reasonable cost has been 
determined, at such prices or upon such 
terms or conditions of sale that the buyer 
will pay less therefor than the lowest rea- 
sonable cost of such service. 

Section 2. When it appears that condi- 
tions have changed, the Code Authority, upon 
its own initiative or upon the request of 
any interested party, shall cause the deter- 
mination te be reviewed. 

Section 3. During the period of such emer- 
gency, the provisions of Article VII, Section 
3, of the Code of Fair Competition shall 
be temporarily suspended. 

If the above article on limitation of prices 
is approved and becomes part of the code, 
the Code Authority will forthwith invoke 
its provisions and establish the lowest rea- 
sonable cost per installation, below which 
noe member of the trade may sell or offer to 
sell such service. 

This Code of Fair Competition is now 
national law and must be adhered to by 
everyone engaged in the installation of dis- 
plays for advertisers or others, and it is 
hoped that the Standard Trade Practices, 
the Open Price Agreement, and the Limita- 
tion of Prices, when approved, will bring 
about stabilization of the industry with much 
benefit to everyone engaged in the industry, 
including the users of this service. 

The board of directors of the National 
Display Installation Association who con- 
stitute the Temporary Code Authority are 
as follows: Sol Fisher, Fisher Display 
Service, Chicago; Albert Basse, Bas Man 
Display Service, Boston; Walter G. Vosler, 
Cincinnati Display Service, Cincinnati; 
Howard J. Cox, Acme Window Display 
Service, New York City; Frederick L. 
Wertz, Window Advertising, Inc., New York 
City, and Orville M. Riechers, Riechers 
Display Service, St. Louis. The head- 
quarters of the Code Authority have been 
established at 1209 Sycamore St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where inquiries may be directed. 





St. Louis Display Club 
Hears Williams 


The sixth regular meeting of the St. Louis 
Display Club was held at the Kingsway 
Hotel, February 5. Glenn R. Stocker, presi- 
dent, presided and opened the meeting with 
a short, inspirational talk in which he com- 
plimented the local displaymen for the great 
interest they had taken in the club, which 
accounted for the success which it had al- 


a 


ready achieved. He pointed with pride that 
it was the first club to affiliate with the In- 
ternational Association of Display Men. 

The membership committee reported sev- 
eral new applications, which were approved 
by the executive body, and elected to mem- 
bership. They were then introduced and 
received a hearty welcome. 

Carl H. Shank, chairman, program com- 
mittee, stated that the evening’s program 
would undoubtedly prove especially help- 
ful because the club was honored with the 
presence of J. Duncan Williams, executive 
secretary, International Association of Dis- 
play Men. He reported that at all meetings 
there would be a worthwhile program that 
should warrant the regular attendance of 
every member and should finally result in a 
greater membership. 

After a short introductory talk, President 
Stocker introduced Williams, whose forceful 
address presented a most complete picture 
of the new I. A. D. M. He recited the great 
cooperation the staff of officers was giving 
in carrying out the ambitious program of 
the national body and cited many instances 
of intense interest throughout the country. 
The entire membership was well impressed 
with the efficiency of the new I. A. D. M. 
administration and the enthusiastic applause 
given Williams indicated their hearty ap- 
proval of the progress made. The meeting 
adjourned after the club had given Williams 
a rising vote of thanks. 

Much of the success the St. Louis club 
has enjoyed up to this time can be attributed 
to its progressive president, Glenn R. 
Stocker. He has a charming personality, 
makes friends easily and cherishes friend- 
ship. He is sympathetic and unprejudiced in 
his feelings toward his fellow members of 
the club yet he is stern in carrying out the 
cooperative plan for club progress. 

Partial credit can be attributed to the other 
officers of the club and the executive body, 
who have given the president their whole- 
hearted support. They have given him coun- 
cil and guidance and they have supported 
him in his organization plans. Their co- 
operative spirit is ever present. 

Another section of the club to whom praise 
is justified is the crepe paper division. It 
is this specific branch of the local display 
club after which many of the other classi- 
fied groups can pattern. They report a mem- 
bership of eleven members having selected 
a chairman and secretary. Without this 
cooperation, the rapid growth of the club 
would not have been so noticeable. 

Next in order are the members. Each 
have appointed themselves a committee of 
one, who have volunteered to incorporate 
every ideal that could possibly be made ef- 
fective among a group of men. They have 
worked earnestly and zealously to accom- 
plish their goal and have worked harmoni- 
ously with membership committee to bring 
about this boastful result—a membership 
of 48. 

The combination of all these activities 
has brought about a spirit of unison, fra- 
ternity, and brotherly love. All these at- 
tributes which we so happily cherish have 
made the St. Louis Display club a successful 
progressive organization.—Reported by Ed- 
ward S. Pluth, secretary. 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND STA- 
ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECORATORS. 
Made of heavy fleece-lined Jersey cloth, 55c 
pair, $3.25 half dozen, $5.25 dozen, postpaid. An 
elastic tape band is sewed in the top. Patented 


size shoes worn. 
J. M. WALTERS, Mfr. 
220 South Benton Way Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 20, 1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by , 


POSITION WANTED 
Combination window trimmer and cardwriter 
with 12 years’ experience. Can design and con- 
struct modern backgrounds. Thirty years of 
age; married; employed at present, but desire 
change. Photos or samples of cards upon request. 

Address “D. F.” 


Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED 
Cardwriter, with knowledge of window display, 
desires position as cardwriter and asst. display- 
man. Graduate of Smeky School. First-class 
references; age 37; married. Salary not main 
consideration. Will go anywhere. Address 

ELLIOTT C. NEVILLE 

Stuart, Iowa 


POSITION WANTED 


Displayman and Cardwriter, capable of assum- 
ing full charge of display department. Koester 
School graduate of 1922. Will go anywhere, and 
can submit samples of work on request. 
Address “M. A. O. N.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


SALESMAN 


One who has been successful selling 
display axtures or equipment. Age and 
experience in first letter. 


The Art Products Mfg. Co. 
Lafayette Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 














POSITION WANTED 


Displayman- cardwriter, capable of taking full 
charge with 14 years’ exp. in high and medium- 
grade stores; 1 year advertising exp.; executive 
ability. 
Address “J. F.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


POSITION WANTED 


Department store display manager; ten years 
last position. Capable of assuming full charge 
of display department. Excellent reference. 


Address “D. A. F.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


POSITION WANTED 


Displayman, 8 years’ experience ready-to-wear. 
Capable of building and carrying out detailed 
ideas. Prefer specialty shop. No card writing. 
Will go anywhere. A-1 references. Salary sec- 
ondary to possibilities. Address 

fife! Ww.” 


Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED 


Displayman and Cardwriter, experienced in spe- 
cialty displays. Will go anywhere, but prefer 
Middle West. Age, 24 years; married. Samples 
of window and card work on request. 


Address “F. L. B.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED 
Interior and show window display designer. 
Seven years’ experience with architectural 
training. Can supervise construction. 
Address “S. N. A.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


-ber, 1925; March, 1926, and February, 1932. 











COPIES WANTED 


The following copies of DISPLAY WORLD are 
wanted by a subscriber to complete his files. 
for which 50 cents each will be paid: Decem- 


Address DISPLAY WORLD 











Seattle Display Men’s Club 
Elects Officers 

On January 4, 1934, the Seattle Display 
Men’s Club held their first meeting of the 
year, at which officers were elected. The 
new officers, who were elected and installed 
immediately are: President, S. P. Thomp- 
son, Nordstrom Shoe Co.; first vice-presi- 
dent, A. T. Stewart, I. Magnin Co.; second 
vice-president, Leo Rauch, Bon Marche; 
third vice-president, O. Thomas, Mac Dou- 
gall’s; secretary-treasurer, W. S. Stewart, 
J. C. Penney Co. The board of directors 
were elected as follows: Chairman, C. T. 
Boyd, Cascade Fixture Co.; S. E. Wiggen, 
Sears-Roebuck Co.; A. Delsman, Frederick 
& Nelson. 

We were very much pleased to hear that 
one of our members had been appointed a 
vice-president of the I. A. D. M., in charge 
of region No. 1. We know that Mr. McWain 











Beautiful Decoratives 
Assure Beautiful Displays | 


Our large Spring line of new, attractive | 
Floral Decorations and Novelties, at popular | 
prices, is ready. 


Let us help with your next trim. To serve 
the trade right—always has been and shall 
continue to be our greatest concern. 


BOTANICAL 


For 37 years the leading Decorative House 
325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 

















will get results and we are back of him 
one hundred per cent. 

On January 18, Ken Schoenfeld, Standard 
Furniture Co., was the guest speaker and 
he gave us a very interesting story on the 
importance of the displayman in any modern 
retail establishment. On January 25, Mr. 
Maxwell, advertising manager, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, was our speaker. As he is 
an old displayman he knew of the things 
of interest to us all. On February 1, S. E. 
Wiggen of Sears-Roebuck & Co., gave us a 
brief outline of their policy of merchandise 
presentation. 

Saturday night, February 10, the club held 
a Valentine party and dinner dance at the 
Bergonian Hotel, and on Friday night, Feb- 
ruary 16, we have our “Employers Nite,” at 
which we are going to sell our “bosses” the 
idea of a united Spring Opening. 

We believe that 1934 holds lots in store 
for all of us and we are not going to let 
anything stand in our way to the upholding 
of our motto: Better Displaymen—Better 
Displays, Better Displays—Better Business, 
ltetter Business—Better Salaries.—Reported 
by W. S. Stewart, secretary. 





Lucky Strike Mechanical 
Displays Attract Crowds 

High spot locations in Metropolitan New 
York are now showing the new mechanical 
window displays for Lucky Strike Cigar= 
ettes. Everywhere they have proven excep- 
tional attractions. These displays are being 
installed and serviced by the Acme Window 
Display Service, Inc., New York City. 
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For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 








Invites 
Your Patronage 











BOTANICAL 
325 WEST MADISON STREET 
Decorations of Character 


Send a Sketch of What’s Wanted and 
We Will Submit Samples 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
Correspondence Instruction 








W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MERCHANDISE MART 
Window Display Producers and Counsellors 








NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVENUE 
Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 
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MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. | MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Creators of Mechanica! Displays for Show Window 
and Advertising Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 


Will either sit or stand—-Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 











PALMENBERG DISPLAY EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display: Equipment 


530 SEVENTH AVENUE 








EINSON-FREEMAN CoO., Inc. 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








THESE DISPLAY SPECIALISTS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 
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THE FINEST BOOK ON WINDOW DISPLAY fe: 
EVER PUBLISHED ANYWHERE lee 


SSS See SSeS SSS SPSS eB 8O8G ty 
8 DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio ' 
e : ‘ ere | . . 
Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of "7 C ne 
‘WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid - Thirty two hapters ver 450 Illustrations 
P| Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me a copy g 
e of WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid, & - 
t and enter (or extend) my _ subscription to 8 S d 
‘ DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign 8 .00 Postpai 
‘ and Canada, $8.00.) a 
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tite t The Disoley Publidins<s., Crncinasti,O 
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